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669 spread it by pillaging the villagers to subsist her Bashi-Bazouks. 
= pATarkish Question 672 One consequence of the insurrection has been to inspirit the 
jorernment Bill on Vivi- | Herzegovinians, who now declare that they will accept no terms 
~ The Royal Academy. — (Fourth short of autonomy; and another, to double the excitement in 
Notice.) 6 ° “ P . P 2s 
Booxs— Servia, where the Government is evidently preparing for a crisis 
a Edition of Bacon's | of some kind, Prince Milano having, by three decrees, suppressed 
The Epic of Hades 683 | the freedom of the Press, granted all debtors three months im 
— ec ot Eee 685 | which to pay their bills, and ordered the collection of a ‘* yolun- 
ysrrans 10 THE EviToR— Gardening tary” loan—that is, a forced loan from the communes—of 
The Alleged Poisoning of Natives 79 Socusaseens ov tas WEEK 6 £480,000. Every additional province in disorder, it must be 
enhtacneennir ss wn remembered, increases the stake to be contended for on both sides; 
and Constantinople will be far more excited by a rising in Bul- 
garia, so long quiet and productive, than in Bosnia or the 
Herzegovina. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. Lord Sandon’s Education Bill has been printed and circulated, 


ere. and we have written elsewhere on the very serious deficiency 

ORD DERBY has definitively declined to adhere to the propo- | which we find in it. There is, however, another great defect 
L sals formulated by the three Chancellors at Berlin, and his | besides its inefficient equivalent for a directly compulsory clause, 
refusal has created some excitement at Vienna, the Austrians believ- | a defect to which Dr. Lyon Playfair drew attention on the 
ing, with justice, that it will increase the desire of the Sultan to resist | night on which the Bill was introduced ; and it is this,—that so 
concession. In reply to a question from Lord Granville on Monday, | far as there may be any direct compulsion under the Bill, it will 
the Foreign Secretary admitted that he had refused to join the | be chiefly through the agency of Boards of Guardians and “ In- 
other Rowers, but declined to explain his reasons, as he could | dustrial Schools,” which are very bad instruments for such a 
not make them intelligible without publishing the proposals, which | measure. Boards of Guardians hate expense, and certainly do not 
he was not at liberty todo, The secret about these proposals is | love education ; and as to industrial schools, they are expressly 
well kept, but it will be found, we believe, that as we | for children subject to criminal influences, and it is not right to 
have all along stated, the ‘ impossible” point about them | send children who are merely ill-managed or neglected, to associate 
is the “guarantee,” the International Commission, which | with children taken out of the society of thieves and scamps, 
is to see them executed. The Porte would promise any-| Moreover, the Board of Guardians will have to pay five shillings 
thing, but it will not bear to surrender the power of breaking its | a week a head for these children, obviously an expense quite too 
promises, to say nothing of the absurdity of entrusting their per- | great to admit of any adequate application of this method of 
formance toa Commission composed of very discordant elements. | compulsion, even if Boards of Guardians loved expense as much 
Indeed, the Sultan could not make such a concession without the | as they hate it. Lord Sandon’s Bill betrays indeed, by the clumsy 
certainty of being superseded by his nephew Murad, and sent | and expensive machinery which it provides, no less than by its 
either into exile or another world. ‘The Chancellors knew this | elaborate anticipation of excuses for not applying compulsion, that 
quite well when they drew up their Memorandum, and their threat | jt is not intended to bring any direct compulsion to bear on the 
of “eventual consequences ” was meant to be a reality. majority of boys; and even the indirect compulsion will certainly 


The wisdom or unwisdom of Lord Derby's policy depends miss altogether the majority of git. 
almost entirely upon the instructions he has issued to the British M. de Marcére is showing great Parliamentary ability in the 
Tepresentative at Constantinople. If he has distinctly ordered Sir | French Senate, in his new character of Minister of the Interior. 
Henry Elliot to inform the Sultan that he has nothing to hope from | Nothing could be better than his reply to M. de Franclieu’s 
British assistance, he will have done no harm, and will have released | interpellation last week, as to the meaning put by the late M. 
his Government from embarrassing entanglements. This country | Ricard in his circular, on the Revision clause of the Constitution. 
has no desire to aid in a joint occupation of Bosnia or Bulgaria.| M. de Marcére pointed out that this clause was moved by M. 
If, however, he has not done this, his action will tend to precipi- | Casimir Périer, who certainly did not intend to overturn 
tate a crash at Constantinople, where even now the Pashas believe | the Constitution in advance, and that its true intention was 
that if the worst comes to the worst, they will be defended by | to provide for ‘‘ modification” without “revolution.” On 
the British Fleet. That conviction may inspirit the Sultan not | Wednesday, a similar interpellation was made in the Chamber 
only to reject the Note, but to invade Servia and Montenegro, | of Deputies by M. Paris, and M. Dufaure delivered a speech 
a8 the Softas advise ; in which event, the Czar will have but two | couched in very much the same tone as M. de Mercére’s. 
alternatives before him. He must either declare war on Turkey, | Nobody, he said, had any intention of finding fault with inward 
or step down off his throne. Russian opinion is far too ex- | hopes, where not so manifested as to disturb the public peace, but 
cited to endure the reconquest of free and Christian populations | public functionaries must not connive at plots against the Govern- 
by a Mohammedan power. The Sultan, too, must use the | ment they serve. It is clear that if the Conservatives had had a 
Albanians for the work, and if the Greeks do not seize their majority, the President would have been urged at once to pro- 
Opportunity to make a rush for Thessaly, they have strangely lost | pose the revision of the Constitution in a monarchical sense. And _ 
their old political instinct. In fact, war would be inevitable, with | as it is, they brood over the minute chance of a revision in 1880, 
European Turkey for stakes, and all her enemies in the field at | and cannot bear to have their dreams called ‘ factious hopes.” 
once. Whatever may be thought of such a result, it is certainly 
not the one Lord Derby desires to secure. 
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Lord Carnarvon moved the second reading of the Government 
$$$ Vivisection Bill on Monday night, in an eloquent speech, in which 
The rumours of an insurrection in Bulgaria may be taken to be | he pointed out the abuse of the practice abroad, the increasing 
confirmed. Its extent is not yet clear, but it is certain that the | tendency of our physiological students to study abroad, the 
inhabitants of the mountainous country have been provided with | adoption by our newer physiological manuals of the foreign 
arms, that they threaten the plain, and that Constantinople has in | methods on this subject, the evidence showing that in certain 
Consequence been almost denuded of troops. According to | cases of which the recent Commission was informed, and which 
ish accounts, the risings are unimportant; while, according | most likely represent a much more considerable number to 

to Viennese belief, 15,000 men are in arms, but in either case the | which they had no clue, vivisection is practised by students 
burden on Turkey is the same. She must put out the fire in the|in their own lodgings, and under no proper supervision, 
magazine, or see it spread destructively, and must herself help to | and the bearing of Dr. Klein's very remarkable confessions 
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night, & propos of Mr. Disraeli’s elaborate and certainly dignified 


but for the murder of which they were found guilty. Besides 
these two, only four are left in prison in England. Of these, 
three are soldiers, guilty of a very aggravated mutiny, and 
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on the tone, in relation to animal suffering, to which scien- 
tific inquiry, if not regulated by humane principle, may lead. 
Lord Carnarvon then explained the provisions of the measure, 
of which we have already given our readers some account, and 
concluded with an eloquent passage on the stream of sympathy 
with all fellow-creatures which Christianity had been continually 
deepening and widening till it had reached creatures of an 
inferior order, and on the duty of doing all in our power to 
reconcile those sympathies with the craving for intellectual light. 
The Duke of Somerset urged in reply an argument on which we 
have commented sufficiently elsewhere, and received in his: turn a 
rejoinder by Lord Shaftesbury, in a speech of great power, the only 
mistake of which was due to his misunderstanding of a passage in 
Professor Huxley’s preface to his ‘‘ Lessons in Elementary Physio- 
logy,” in which the Professor is often supposed,—but quite errone- 
ously,—by non-pbysiologists to advocate vivisection before classes 
of elementary students. Lord Shaftesbury illustrated most power- 
fully the abuses of vivisection, and carried the House completely with 
him to the close. At Lord Shaftesbury’s warm sympathy with the 
animal world it is, at least, impossible to launch the common sneer 
thatitis merely the compensation for his want of sympathy with men. 
It is but fitting that the statesman who began his career with the 
Factory Act, and who has dedicated the greater part of his public 
life to the religious conversion of his fellow-countrymen, should 
not close it without taking securities against the torture of man’s 
faithful companions and clients. 


Lord Winmarleigh, and Lord Cardwell (the President of the 
recent Commission), both spoke cordially in support of the Bill, 
though Lord Winmarleigh appeared to regret the fifth clause, 
which exempts dogs and cats from liability to these experi- 
ments, and Lord Cardwell reserved his liberty of action with 
respect to any parts of the Bill which go beyond the unani- 
mous recommendations of the Commissioners. He made the very 
just observation that if we failed to control the system of physio- 
logical experiment on living creatures in its infancy, we should 
lose an advantage which might never occur again ; and he pointed 
out, what the bitter opponents of this Bill in the Press should 
bear in mind, that so far from challenging the opposition of men 
of science, the main provisions of the Bill were recommended by, 
and would receive the support of, the most eminent physiologists 
in the United Kingdom. We earnestly hope that the men of 
science will not set themselves against that most natural 
popular feeling which pleads for the complete exemption 
of dogs and cats from pain of this kind. Creatures whose 
life may be said to be lived in habits of constant and close 
affection for man, cannot be sacrificed to the mere desire of 
knowledge, without seriously lacerating the best part of man’s own 
nature,—a far higher part than his highest speculative yearning. 


Mr. Fish’s Note to the American Chargé d’ Affaires in London, 
in reference to the refusal of the British Government to surrender 
Winslow without an undertaking that he should not be tried for 
any crime except that for which he is extradited, till he has been 
either restored to this country, or given the opportunity of re- 
turning here, has been published, and as far as we can see, 
completely makes out the case of the United States. Mr. 
Fish shows that immediately after the Act of 1870 (33 and 34 
Vic., c. 52), which imposed generally this limitation on the sur- 
render of criminals, was passed by the British Parliament, the 
American Government called attention to the subject, and ex- 
pressly pointed out that it could not assent to this limitation, and 
that, according to its view, the not very explicitly-expressed 
27th Clause of the Act was intended to save the binding 
character of all treaties previously in force, without reference to 
the new limitation. In a note addressed to Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton, the British Minister to the United States, on January 27, 
1871, this is expressly stated by the American Government; and 
that being so, it seems clear that if our Government attached a 
different interpretation to the 27th Clause of this Act, we ought to 
have given the United States at once fair notice of thatdifference of 
interpretation, and not waited to do so till a practical case arose 
on which we were at issue with the United States Government. 


There was a strange shindy in the House of Commons on Monday 


refusal to amnesty the remaining ‘‘ Fenian” prisoners. Mr. 
Disraeli stated that there are but seventeen Fenian prisoners in 
all, of whom two were not in prison for a mere political offence, 


one is a culprit whose sentence was deliberately made a long ox 
by the Judge, on the ground, it is to be presumed, that his 
case was a much more aggravated one than that of the prisoner 
tried with him, whose sentence has expired. None of the 
six, therefore, seem cases forthe clemency of the Crown, As to 
those whowere transported, some have been set at liberty 
and even if their sentences were remitted, it would be desj 
to condition that they should not return to Ireland. After thig 
statement, Mr. O’Connor Power moved the adjournment of the 
House, in order to make a violent attack on the Government fop 
pursuing a policy of vengeance when the whole nation Wasemg. 
joicing in the return of the Prince of Wales ; but his speech wag 
capped by Mr. Biggar’s; this gentleman attributed the refusal: of the 
pardon to ‘‘ the Commander-in-Chief of the Forces "—« 
Prince, who could have no sympathy with the honour of 

—it is conjectured that Mr. Biggar cannot distinguish 
Prince Edward of Saxe- Weimar and the Duke of Cambridge—ang 
to Mr. Disraeli, who had “ truckled to Prince Bismarck, and who 
is himself alien in race, and probably in religion also, to thy 
people of England.” Mr. Biggar evidently has not learned tha 
incoherent snatches of vituperation do not constitute invective, 


A very remarkable conference of labourers’ delegates was held in 
the Farringdon-Street Memorial Hall on Wednesday, underthepres 
sidency of Mr. John Morley. Almost all of them were delegates of 
the National Agricultural Labourers’ Union, most of whom wor 
sashes and rosettes, bearing the initials of the Union, the expenses 
of the journey of all having been paid either by the delegates them 
selves, or by subscriptions raised in the villages for that purpos, 
What was remarkable about the Conference was not only the 
sound sense and pure vernacular English spoken by the dele. 
gates, but the extraordinary political sobriety of the members, Ay 
attempt was made to carry universal suffrage, over the head of 
the proposal for the enfranchisement of the agricultural labourer, 
but the amendment was defeated by a great majority, the dele 
gates being determined to stick to the demand within their reach, 
and not to grasp at what was beyond it. The agriculturd 
labourers’ delegates would not be misled, as a London meeting 
of the same kind was a year ago, by the will-of-the-wisp of ui- 
versal suffrage. Mr. Morley touched the heart of the meeting 
when he pointed out how monstrous it was that a measure for 
compelling the children of the agricultural labourers to go to 
school should be discussed by a Parliament which does not 
represent the agricultural labourers at all. As well for its 
sagacity, as for its moderation and firmness, this Conference, 
held in support of Mr. Trevelyan’s motion of next week forthe 
extension of household suffrage to the counties, was quite the 
most remarkable fact of the year, as regards, we mean, internal 
politics. It is a symptom of weakness. that the Times ignored 
both the Conference and the evening meeting at Exeter Hal. 
The Times makes a bad professional blunder when it fails to record 
the signs of the times, whatever view it may take of them. 


The meeting at Exeter Hall in the evening, under the presidency 
of Mr. Mundella, was equally remarkable. Another attempt 
to divert the meeting to the false trail of universal suffrage 
was made, and again it failed. Mr. Fawcett was loudly cheered 
both when he disapproved the idea of equal electoral districts, 
and insisted on the wisdom of maintaining the historical and 
political unity of old boroughs, and when he pleaded for the 
representation of minorities ; but perhaps it was his reference to 
the great importance to the labourers of having some of theirows 
order in Parliament, the better to represent their ideas, which met 
with the warmest support. As Mr. Fawcett very justly observed, the 
landowners would hardly be content to be represented solely by 
men of the order of labourers, even if those labourers wet 
recognised as wise statesmen, and there was no good reason 
why labourers should be content to be represented soldly 
by merchants or landowners. Mr. Arch made an admirable 
speech, and represented, we hope, if not absolutely the majority; 
at least a very large minority of the labourers, in demanding 
the children of agricultural labourers as good and as long an edu 
cation as is given to the children of the operatives in manufacturing 
towns. It is obvious that there is even a greater prudence, reti- 
cence, and self-control in the political strategy of the 
labourers than there is in that of the artisans themselves. 


Mr. Fawcett made a very able speech on the Commons Bill 
Thursday night, pointing out the five principal blots in it— 
that it gives no security against enclosures being illegally made 

without the sanction of Parliament; that the provisions for the 








regulation (as distinguished from the enclosure) of commons ame 
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; that when an enclosure is permitted, the equivalents 
tothe public, and especially to the poor, for that enclosure are 
notadequately provided for ; that too much discretion is left to 
the Enclosure Commissioners, whose policy favours enclosure ; 
and finally, that the Bill, being one ostensibly to check enclosure, 
js based on the preamble of a former Act, which was intended to 

enclosure, and so sets up a confusion in the fundamental 
conception of its drift. Mr. Fawcett moved a resolution that the 
Bill does not give adequate protection to the interests of the rural 
tion, though freely adinitting that some of its clanses—for 
instance, Clause 22, which makes encroachment on a common a 
+» nuisance—had been conceived in a right spirit. Mr. Cross’s 
was very legal and formal. He maintained that nothing 
could be done except by means of a bargain with those in 
whom the property-right lay. If there were but one lord of 
the manor and one commoner, it would be pure confiscation to 
+ these two persons doing as they pleased, if they agreed 

asto what they pleased. In fact, Mr. Cross’s speech was the most 
Tory speech he has made this Session, and harped perpetually 
on the one string of “Confiscation.” The second reading 
was carried by 234 to 98, Lord Hartington, who is hardly ever 
with his party on landowners’ questions, voting in the majority. 


The City entertained the Prince and Princess of Wales yester- 
day week with great magnificence. Guildhall was enclosed in a sort 
of palace of wood, improvised to accommodate the extraordinary 
number of guests invited for the ball. The Duke of Edinburgh, 
the Duke of Connaught, the Duke of Cambridge, and the Duke 
and Duchess of Teck also honoured the Lord Mayor's invitation. 
Guildhall has hardly secured so many of the Royal Family at once 
since the days of George III.’s swarm of stalwart sons and 
exuberant daughters. The Prince of Wales. spoke well,—simply 
and unaffectedly. There is one lesson to be learned from all his 
Royal Highness’s utterances on India, which it is. to be hoped 
will have the effect that it is obviously intendéd to -have 
om. the class of ‘“‘mean whites” in both Services who 
think it exhibits British “spirit” to speak of the natives of 
India as “niggers.” That lesson is the great respect which is 
expressed in such sentences as these,—‘‘I cannot sufficiently ex- 
press my thanks to the Native Princes and the Native population 
for the way in which they received me. It would have been, 
perhaps, but natural if, being of a different nationality and a 
different religion from us, they had received me in a lukewarm 
manner; but although it is not in the Eastern nature to receive 
Europeans with that enthusiasm which is the custom of our 
Northern climes, I was received with a kindness which left a 
lasting impression on my mind, and which afforded a sure sign 
and proof that the Indian Empire is not disloyal to the Queen of 
these realms.” ‘These sentences show the instinct of Royal race, 
agwell ag the temper of a thorough-bred gentleman. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has been a good deal attacked 
this week, as well by deputation as in Parliament, on the score of 
his affection for the Income-tax. On Tuesday, a deputation 
waited upon him to persuade him that it is not a Conservative 
policy to cling to the Income-tax, and that he would serve the 
Conservative party much better by eschewing all indications of 
value for it, than by making it useful as an instrument of taxation. 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s reply was manly, though in the latter 
part of his speech he showed himself a little too squeezable on 
the point of the unpopularity of the tax. He declined, he said, 
to look at finance in a party light at all. He had greatly re- 
gtetted the necessity for raising the Income-tax, and it was not 
true that the Conservative Government had come to any resolu- 
tion to keep it asa permanent tax. On the contrary, he agreed 
“that we should not further reduce the taxation on articles of 
consumption until we can deal with this question,” which looked 
4 little too like holding out hope that he would not take off any 
other tax till this could go too. However, he did also say that 
he could not see his way to getting rid of the tax ‘at an early 
Period,” and that there was a convenience in keeping the collecting 
machinery at work, if only for the great financial resource the 
tax provides in time of need. On the whole, Sir Stafford North- 
cote made a firm reply. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday night he was attacked 
again on the subject, but this time chiefly about the new ex- 
emptions,—the exemption of everybody with an income under 
£180 from the tax, and the subtraction of £120 from the tax- 
able income of persons who possess incomes of between 
£150 and £400 a year. Mr. Kirkman Hodgson tried to compel 


the Income-tax from 3d. to 2}d.; but Sir Stafford Northcote 
showed that this would leave him with a deficit in any case; and 
he defended his proposals for exemption on grounds of conveni- 
ence which certainly could not be charged with savouring of 
socialistic tendencies. Indeed, how it can be socialistic to put even a 
greater proportion of taxes on the rich than on the poor,—unless 
this involves a greater sacrifice to the rich than to the poor, 
which, as regards the present English adjustments of taxation, will 
hardly be maintained,—we are unable to see, Mr. Kirkman 
Hodgson’s motion was defeated by a majority of 85 (227 against 
142); and a subsequent motion of Mr. Hubbard’s negativing the 
extension of the partial exemptions from incomes of £300 to in- 
comes of £400 a year, was negatived without a division. We do 
not think the ground was wisely chosen in either case for an attack. 


Lord Granville made an entertaining speech at the Victoria 
Hospital for children this day week, on occasion of the open- 
ing, by the Princess Louise, of the new building at Chelsea, at 
the end of Cheyne Walk. Lord Granville quoted Mr. Luttrell’s 
answer to some one who asked him whether he was fond of 
children,—“‘ Why, you might as well ask me whether I like 
grown-up people,” and remarked that it pretty clearly indi- 
cated that Mr. Luttrell was not very fond of children. And 
no doubt, as a rule, the man who is fond of children is 
also the man of whom children are fond,—‘ the child within 
the man” being the secret of both attractions. But we doubt 
much whether it be equally trae of most women who are fond of 
children, that they are so because they have a good deal of the 
child left in them. They are often fond of protecting and loving 
a child, quite apart from any sympathy with it,—in fact, they 
like being guardian angels. If guardian angels there be, we are 
persuaded that a great majority of them are women. 


Lord Granville also made a very interesting speech this 
weck, in distributing the prizes to the medical faculty of King’s 
College on Tuesday. He told the students that he had been 
listening on the previous day with great interest to the discussion 
of the Vivisection Bill in the House of Lords, and said that the 
Report of the recent Commission, and the assent of the high 
medical authorities who had concurred in that Report to the chief 
provisions of the present Bill, had removed the difficulty which 
he might have felt in the previous year as to voting for 
a measure most grateful to his feelings of humanity, but the pro- 
visions of which he might then have feared likely to prove too 
fettering to scientific investigation. He remarked also on the 
large increase in the number of candidates for the post of trying 
to cure or alleviate our bodily ailments. Canning’s friend, who 
was asked to prescribe for the malady of a man who com- 
plained chiefly of feeling “‘so very empty before dinner, and so 
very full after it,” would not, Lord Granville thought, be so 
likely now-a-days to be consulted for such a malady as that, for 
the knowledge of physiology among laymen was on the increase ; 
still, even after the imaginary maladizs were subtracted, the in- 
crease of population and the increase of complexity in their 
maladies would be sufficient to occupy the increasing numbers of 
the healers. We hope so, we are sure. Otherwise, we fear, 
instead of a great increase in the application of therapeutic know- 
ledge, we may have a great increase in the number of the painful 


and generally unremunerative gropings into the phenomena of 
animal life. 


There has arisen close to the St. James’s Park Station of the 
District Railway within the last year a fantastic building, ina 


Brobdignagian style of architecture, a dozen storeys high. Here 
Mr. H. A. Hankey has spent, or is spending, a quarter of a 
million of money to induce Englishmen to abandon the axiom 
that each man’s house is his castle, by showing how man had 
better abide in flats than in either houses or castles; and in 
educating a select number of our upper classes in the theory and 
practice of a refined Socialism. There are, or are to be, 250 sets of 
apartments, each set distinct, at an average rent of £100 a year; 


but with a common kitchen, common coffee-room, saloon, and 


reading-room, servants supplied by the management, and fixed 
charges for everything. The experiment is a very interesting one, 
and ought to sueceed, tried on such a scale, amid a population 
which affords such an area for experiment as that of the wealthier, 
unsettled classes of London. 
imagine, arise in the organisation of service. 
relinquish his regard for his house, but will hold longer to the 
wish to have his own household about him. 


The main difficulty will, we 
The Briton may 





the abandonment of these remissions, by moving the reduction of 


Consols were on Thursday 95} to 954. 
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practicable, but which he recommends for its greater practicability 
9 : 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. It is neither more nor less hopeful to expect that a Mohammedan 
_— Government will suddenly become tolerant to other f 
ENGLAND AND THE TURKISH QUESTION. just to Christian peasants, and wisely economical in its fiscal 


} ee according to all the probabilities of the case, the expedients, than it is to expect that a body of Oo 
Memorandum to which England was invited to assent was | deputed by States which have inconsistent views and aims, and 
one containing most impracticable and injudicious proposals, deriving its only power from a Sovereign who hates them and 
their interference, can set to rights a misgoverned provinee, 


no one, we think, who has carefully studied all the accounts 2, cal 
hitherto received, either of the Memorandum itself or of our | The first suggestion is a mere dream, and the second ig «4 
reasons for rejecting it, will doubt. Lord Derby will be sup-| dream within a dream,” since, after all, its practicability vir. 

tually assumes the practicability more or less of the former. 


orted, we imagine, by the English people almost unanimously 
: : made | od te but then the difference is, that Lord Derby tries to believe in 


—by sympathisers with the Christians of Turkey, no less than | Dt ‘ ‘ | Dert 
by sympathisers with the Turks—in his refusal to concur in a| his dream, while nobody tries to believe in the dream within 
proposal at once dilatory and mischievous, which can have no | the dream, but only tries to get it accepted by neutral Powers 
result except to keep the Turkish Question open for an inde- | as a basis for preparing to do something quite different, 
There can be no doubt that if the Sultan values his throne 


finite time, and that without affording any substantial relief 
to the Insurgents. Whether the tone and motive of Lord | at all, he will reject the proposal agreed upon at Berlin, and it 


Derby’s refusal, when once it becomes known, will be equally | is greatly to be regretted that England is not pre to 
popular, we have the greatest doubt. The protest which he | offer some very different proposal, which might really Yue 
is stated, on apparently good authority, to have made against | respectable chances of a solution, instead of clinging to the still. 
the breach of her neutrality by Montenegro will, for instance, | born hopes of Count Andrassy. We have often pointed ont 
of course be viewed with anything but favour, by those who /| the only feasible middle course between very drastic and dan. 
believe that in point of fact the oppressions of the Turks in| gerous experiments, and the hope-everything, do-nothing 
Herzegovina were at least as serious as any of the Neapolitan | suggestion that the Ethiopian shall be pressed to : 
oppressions in the kingdom of Naples in 1860, and who can|his skin, and the leopard to abjure his spots. That the 
no more see the evil in ‘ violations of neutrality’ under such | Herzegovina and Bosnia might have been given their 
independence under some Prince in whom Europe might 


emergencies, than they could in the violation of neutrality in 
have had confidence, and that this would really have 


Naples by Garibaldi and the English volunteers in the year we 
have named. We greatly fear that though Lord Derby’s|staved off the great catastrophe, we sincerely believe, We 


practical course has been indisputably right in refusing to| strongly suspect that Russia has not proposed this solution 
become what, we fear, Austria has made herself in this matter, | for the very reason that it is to a considerable extent remedial, 
the cat’s-paw of the Russian desire to gain time and unsettle | and would tend to diminish the magnitude of the catastrophe, 
everything, he has manifested a motive in the negotiation | whenever itcomes, To such a scheme, if the Turkish syzerainty 
with which Parliament will be by no means inclined | had been maintained, Turkey, by a really united pressure of all 
to sympathise. As far as we can judge at all of a/| the Powers, might have been got to submit. And we cannot 
matter on which more or less authentic rumours are |help thinking that Great Britain, if she had taken up the 
our only informants, Lord Derby has correctly discerned the| subject in the right manner, would have found, not only 
impracticability and the thorough ungenuineness of the pro-/at Vienna, but at Berlin, very efficient help for such 
posal for an armistice and foreign intervention, but has not| solution. Even Russia, though of course she prefers a 
opposed these proposals, as they ought to have been opposed,}much more ambiguous and open policy, richer in great 

in the interests of the Insurgents themselves, but solely in the | sibilities of future coups, would have found it very di to 
interests of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire,—which | resist a course so welcome to her clients. We greatly fear that 
we regard as little more than a dream of bygone times. If! when Lord Derby’s share in the negotiations comes out, it will 
Lord Derby has really, as it is stated, professed his belief that | please no one, except so far as it was certainly right to refuse 
the Porte might ultimately carry out the recommendations of | concurrence in a sham Memorandum. He can hardly satisfy 
the Andrassy Note, he has shown himself more of a dreamer | the pro-Turkish party, without having done something to avert 
than we could ever have suspected. The Andrassy reforms can | the impending catastrophe in Turkey, which certainly cannot 
only be carried out by help of such a revolution in the nature | be done by indulging hopes of Turkish reforms. He can harily 
of Mohammedans and of the rude Christian races who live | satisfy the pro-Christian party, without having done something 
a cat-and-dog life with them, as would be something more | to secure the independence of the Herzegovina and the security 
than supernatural,—a positive suppression of the ingrained | of the Christian provinces from Turkish misrule, and this, 
and inherited characteristics of two very different species | apparently, he is unwilling to do. 

of barbarians. It is as wise to hope for the Millen- 
nium, as for reforms without reformers. Yet this is what 

the Andrassy Note really recommended. How are the laws to be THE GOVERNMENT BILL ON VIVISEOTION. 
justly enforced, without a sufficient supply of Turkish officials HE House of Lords has seldom shown to better advantage 
who have no deep-rooted preferences for Mohammedans over than in the humanity it has displayed in relation to 
Ohristians, or Christians over Mghammedans? How are the| the painful subject of Vivisection. Lord Henniker was 
assessments of property to be justly made, without a sufficient | the first to take it up. When it appeared that the practice 
number of persons who really believe that a Mohammedan | of physiological experiment on sensitive animals was gaining 
Suould not pay less to the State because he is a Mohammedan, | ground, and likely to gain ground, in England, and a celebrated 
nor a Christian more because he is a Christian? If Lord} Manual detailing the experiments regarded as the most in- 
Derby has, as is positively alleged, founded any of his ob-| structive which could be made on living subjects appeared in 
jections to the new course agreed upon at Berlin upon the | this country, it was he who first attempted to put the practice 
hope that the recommendations of reforms contained in the | under careful legislative restrictions, and who only postponed his 
Andrassy Note may yet be efficiently carried out, he has | Bill of last Session when the announcement of a Royal Commission 
advanced as dreamy objections to the proposal as the/| to inquire into the subject was made by the Government. The 
proposal itself was dreamy. Only, the proposal is probably | head of that Commission was Lord Cardwell, whose earnest sym 
dreamy by design. Russia knows perfectly well that no recon- | pathy with animal suffering, and great experience in the conduct 
ciliation can come of an armistice, and of the intervention of | of investigations needing both tact and firmness, secured for the 
a foreign Commission in the pacification of the disturbed | inquiry both the impartiality which gives authority to its com 
provinces, But she desires to gain time, and to promote the | clusions, and the exclusion of those embarrassing complications 
disintegration of Turkey,—which the mere lapse of time would | which would have confused the result, and diverted the publie 
itself bring, even without this very powerful artificial stimulus, | mind into irrelevant digressions ; and he was ably seconded by 
—and she calculates that some event will issue out of this|Lord Winmarleigh, who lent the sanction of business-like, 
tentative process which will justify, and even compel, much more | Conservative traditions and a country gentleman’s § 


active measures. It is perfectly impossible for so shrewd a man | common-sense to the proceedings of the Commission. 
as Lord Derby not to see the significance of sucha policy. But | now the recommendations of the Commission have been em 
bodied in a Bill to which Lord Carnarvon has lent the whole 


if he is really opposing it by the old, traditional Palmerstonian é 

policy of asking new chances for Turkey, and insisting that time | weight of the Conservative Government’s initiative, as well a8 

should be given her to carry out the recommendations of Count | the eloquent help of his own deep personal convictions. 
lastly, Lord Shaftesbury, famous as he is for that warm sym 








Andrassy’s Note, he is opposing a policy no doubt deliberately t ‘ 
chosen because it is impracticable, by a policy which is equallyim-|pathy with human misery and trouble which carried the 
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easure of wholesome restriction on the doctrinaire 
sain PE narrow school of politicians, has thrown his 
tal influence into the same scale, and in his noble speech 
P Monday night demolished all the misleading suggestions of the 
Duke of Somerset’s keen and polished, but somewhat heartless 
logic. We have not always been amongst the warm admirers 
of the House of Lords. But we must do them the justice to say 
that while they can show so much disinterested zeal as this on 
such a subject, so much laborious wisdom and generous sympathy 
with creatures which cannot distinguish a peer from a peasant, 
so much willingness to multiply official engagements already suffi- 
ciently pressing, without securing any adequate return of grati- 
tude or political support, and so much largeness of heart to 
discern the real connection between zeal for redeeming the souls 
of men and zeal for sparing the agonies of the lower creatures, 
there is little chance that the House of Lords will be looked 
upon as an exhausted political receiver of spent energies and 
only titular rank. If the Legislature imposes the wise restric- 
tions contained in this Bill of Lord Carnarvon’s on the some- 
what reckless scientific zeal of physiological investigation, it 
will be in no small degree due to the perfectly disinterested 
humanity of the House of Lords. 

The Duke of Somerset’s speech on Monday, in opposition to, 
or at least in hostile criticism of the Bill, seems to us singularly 
weak and narrow. His chief argument, if argument it could 
be called, was of this kind,—that in other ways, as, for in- 
stance, in rabbit-shooting, more pain is inflicted on animals 
than is inflicted in the way of physiological research. He 
might just as well have remarked, what would be much truer 
in fact, and quite as relevant, that it is childish to put an end 
to torture in prisons, while we allow a vast deal more pain to 
be inflicted, in the aggregate, by the treadmill and the crank, 
than we should ever think of inflicting in the aggregate, by the 
wheel and the thumbscrew. It may be perfectly true that 
we do sanction this paradox, so far as any proposition which 
affirms that two toothaches are equivalent to one fit of 
tic-douloureux, and three fits of tic-douloureux to one 
operation on a centre of sensitive nerves, ever can be 
affirmed as true in the sense usually attached to the 
word; but no man in his senses would assert that this is a 
reason for resisting the abolition of the wheel and the thumb- 
screw in prisons, The truth is that we quite rightly refuse to 
believe in the arithmetic which declares that three creatures’ 
slighter pain is equivalent to one  creature’s severe 
pain, and that three creatures’ severe pain is equivalent 
to one creature’s protracted anguish. 
sensitive weights and measures to which we could trust for the 


j abroad, and too many, especially before the discovery of anss- 


thetics, and at least a few since, even in this country, haye done,— 
and you lend a semblance of right to the infliction of torture which 
cannot but breed callousness in the minds of all who either follow 
the example set, or even merely learn to acquiesce in the prin- 
ciple as authoritative. What the leading minds of a great and 
noble profession sanction; in the very act of striking out new 
paths of discovery, is apt to be regarded by all members 
of that profession, whether original or not, with feelings 
of, at least, conventional respect and acquiescence. In 
the present age especially, what men of science do and ap- 
prove has more weight with a great part of the community 
than the unanimous judgment of the Churches and Sects; and 
if once any depreciation of theirs of the moral evil of torture were 
allowed to gain currency with the nation, it might be the 
beginning of a return to we know not what pagan doctrines of 
the right of the multitude to enjoyments which can be pur- 
chased only by the agonies of individual victims. What Science 
proclaims has never in any day had such an authority as it has now. 
There is so much the more reason, therefore, for protesting in 
time against her disposition to favour a doctrine which strikes at 
the very roots of humane feeling, and threatens to ride rough- 
shod over our noblest sympathies in the name of the pursuit 
of knowledge. When the Duke of Somerset intimated that to 
give physiologists fair-play in their dealings with the lower 
animals would tend to prevent anything like abuse of their 
power over human beings, he showed singularly little of that 
cynical shrewdness for which he has gained some name. The bril- 
liant operators to whom he referred, if such there be, who pause in 
the middle of their operations on human subjects to descant on 
the brilliancy of their procedure, would certainly not pause the 
less because they had had ample opportunity of making like 
pauses in demonstrating their method on creatures without the 
power to resist or to protest. Moral‘ safety-valves’ for impulses of 
this kind are so constituted as to generate even more steam than 
they let off. You might just as well suppose that a country 
in which no one interfered with the brutal flogging or goading 
of the beasts of burden would be provided with a safety-valve 
against the impulse to mutilate or assassin men, as suppose 
that to leave animals unprotected would be a new guarantee 
for the humane treatment of men and women, It is amusing 
to see that papers which, like the Standard, in its article of 
Tuesday, assume that to impute any cruelty to physiologists, 
** wantonly libels” a set of men who are no more cruel than 
Lord Carnarvon himself, praise the Duke of Somerset for his 


There is no table of | attack on the Bill, without in any way protesting against this 


particular argument of his, that freely-permitted experiments 


declaration of such equivalences as these, and the common-|0 animals are necessary to prevent needless trifling with 
sense of mankind has accepted the view that the deliberate in- human suffering. We should have expected the Standard to 


fliction of torture,—that is, of pain which so taxes and exhausts 
the whole nervous energy of the creature submitted to it, that any 
one who could choose would willingly die rather than undergo it, 
—for any end, however desirable in itself, is not justifiable at all, 
even though it may be quite justifiable to inflict on not a few 
creatures, for weighty reasons, relatively insignificant pains, or 
a humane death, Why should we deal on any different principle 
with human beings and with the lower animals in this matter ? 
The whole economy of life in relation to human beings consists 
in imposing a regulated system of pains and pleasures on the 
performance of certain acts. We fine, we imprison, we flog, 
we sentence to hard labour, we shoot, we hang, those human 
beings who violate in different degrees the rules of civil society. 
And for different reasons, but still adequate ones, we sanction 
the breaking and whipping of horses, the training of dogs, and 
the humane slaughter of hosts of animals ; and though doubtless 


express its horror and dismay at the Duke of Somerset’s cynical 
advocacy of the right of experiment on animals as a safety- 
valve for scientific impulses which might otherwise be gratified 
upon man, and to have held up the medical authority whom 


he quoted as a monster whom the whole profession would 


repudiate. But everything appears to be grist which comes 


to the mill at which the Standard grinds away so laboriously 
on behalf of the physiologists. 
universal humanity of all physiologists, that key is touched. 
But a collaborateur who finds it convenient to urge the other 
plea, that surgeons cannot be trusted to operate on human 
beings without dilettante pauses of scientific contemplation, 
unless they have carte blanche with the lower animals, is 
heartily patted on the back, without any reference to the kind 
of argument which he had ventured to use. 


If it be convenient to urge the 


We observe with great regret that Lord Airlie has already 


society has been far more thoughtless and careless than it ought | suggested the omission in Committee of Clause 5, which ab- 
to have been, in taking precautions that these painful processes | solutely prohibits painful experiments on dogs and cats. We 


should not be inefficiently and blunderingly performed, yet these 


trust most earnestly that this clause will be retained, and that 


applications of painful means to useful ends are certainly justifi- | the Marquis of Hertford’s amendment to include horses in it 
able. But this is no reason at all why, when agreat extension takes | may be carried. There can be no doubt that the supply of dogs 
place in a method which has so often involved, not merely the pain, | and cats for purposes of vivisection is principally due to illicit 
but the exquisite anguish of animals, as has physiological experi- | methods,—in short, to stealing,—and that a great number of 
ment on them in their life, the Legislature is not bound to take | the victims are creatures dear to some human being, probably 
the most careful securities that the infliction of such anguish | members, and often heartily loved members, of a family, 
shall be prevented. The mere deliberateness of the process is | whose horrible fate, if it could be known, would inflict the 
in itself a circumstance of the first importance in relation to | worst possible pain on their friends. "Even our contemporary 
its danger and its fruitfulness of future evil. What you know | the Standard is moved to sympathy with the dog, and almost 
to be certain to result from your deliberate actions has in-| admits that a creature capable of such affection and such in- 
finitely more effect on the character and on the ethical prin- | telligence should not be used as the mere vile body on which 
ciples of others, than even the worst unintended consequences | the phenomena of life are to be tested. But the same would 
of what you do. Once admit it to be right—say, for specific| be said by many of the cat, and though we believe the 
reasons of a sound scientific order,—to set all the nerves of a| creature to be perhaps a step lower in the grade of being, 





sensitive creature aflame with anguish,—as plenty of vivisectors|it is certainly capable of warm affection, and is also the 
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object of hearty human attachments. Now, putting aside 
the ground, in which there is much force, that it is treacherous 
to turn the trust in man with which we inspire these animals 
to their own misery, is it right or reasonable that the creatures 
of all others between whom and man the tie of personal regard 
and fidelity is the strongest, and in the sense of civilisation, 
the most educating, should be liable to treatment which fills 
nine-tenths of the community with loathing and even grief ? 
This sympathy with domestic creatures is the rapidly growing 
germ of a new development of human nature in relation to in- 
ferior creatures; and in the highest and best sense it is unstates- 
manlike not to recognise this, and guard in every way the points 
at which this new sympathy shows itself most strongly. Let 
noble Lords who doubt the wisdom of this exemption read Pro- 
fessor Rutherford’s account of the terrible and protracted suffer- 
ing to which—supposing curari to be no anesthetic, and this, in 
all probability it is not,—he subjected no less than thirty-six 
dogs, for the trumpery object of ascertaining—what, after all, 
he himself admitted that he could not finally ascertain, without 
verifying the results of his observations on men,—the effect of 
rhubarb, podophylline, mercury, and other drugs on the 
secretion of bile; and after reading this, they will not, we 
imagine, hesitate long to reject peremptorily the Earl of 
Airlie’s amendment. 





LORD SANDON’S BILL. 


ORD SANDON’S Bill is certainly not a Bill to enforce, 
even indirectly, the education of all healthy children, 

but only one to provide additional inducements and facilities 
—the actual extent of which seems to us very doubtful—for 
the giving of that education, and in some cases for enforcing 
it. The clause on which, as we showed last week, the whole 
scope of the measure must turn, and the effect of which Lord 
Sandon left so completely in the shadow,—we wish we could 
hope that it was because he would himself have liked to go 
further, and desired to be pressed to go further,—might have 
been explicitly given in a very few words. It is the seventh 
clause, and its drift is further explained by what is said in the 
ninth clause. The seventh clause, then, empowers the local | 
authority,—that is, in towns the Town Council, and in rural dis- 
tricts the Board of Guardians,—to warn the parents of any child | 
over five years of age who is “continuously and habitually, | 
and without reasonable excuse ” left uneducated, or who is found | 
addicted to vagrant habits, to send that child to school ; andif the 
parent does not attend to the warning, then to apply to a Court 
of summary jurisdiction, which Court may order the child to 
attend school. What, then,is to be a “ reasonable excuse” for 
non-attendance at school? A reasonable excuse is either the fact 
that the nearest school is distant more than two miles, or the 
sickness of the child, or “ necessary domestic employment at its 
own home, or any unavoidable cause.” Nor is thisall. Evenin 
the absence of such excuse, it appears that a discretion is left to 
the “local authority ” whether to take action as to a child's 
absence from school or not. For the ninth section provides 
that if “the local authority are informed by any person of 
any child in their jurisdiction who is liable to be ordered by a| 
Court under this Act to attend school, or be sent under'| 
this Act, or the Industrial Schools Act, 1866, to an Industrial | 
School, it shall be the duty of the local authority to take 
proceedings under this Act or the Industrial Schools Act, | 
1866, accordingly, unless the local authority think that it is inex- 














. . * a 
tion to it. Assuming, however, what we fear we must 


that a popular requisition to the Board of Guardians to em’ 
pel the children’s attendance at school in any parish will be 
rare and exceptional event, under what guarantees will i 
children’s education be provided for ? As regards all the yo 
children certainly, and the girls, whether young or not We fear 
the inducement must be regarded as extremely shadow. As 
the Press have already pointed out, there are few no 
who will be so far-sighted as to think of the advan 

of getting a labour-pass for their children 0 ] tage 
time hence as five years, and still fewer probably wheal 
care much to get a labour-pass for their girls at all, Even 
boys between five and eight are hardly old enough to excite 
the hostility of Poor-law Guardians, or to inspire any serions 
fear of vagrancy and depredations; and the seventh clause, as 
it stands, positively justifies the parent in keeping the children 
at home for “any necessary domestic employment,” of which 
we may be sure, so far as regards the girls, there will 

be a plentiful stock. And even as regards the boys, unles 
they are making themselves very unpleasantly visible in the 
parish, it is pretty certain that the Guardians of the poor qjl] 
not think it “expedient” to take legal proceedings to send 
boys under eight to school against the will of their 

and that the Education Department will hear little or nothj 
of the policy of most of the Boards of Guardians on this head, 
Hence the “inducement” offered by the Act will tell almost 
exclusively on the education of boys, and only then when the 
time for a “ labour-pass” is near enough to affect the father’s 





or mother’s imagination. As regards compulsion, again, it is 
clear that no compulsion is intended for any children needed 
for domestic occupation at home. So long as the boys are 
needed to help in the garden or the allotment, or the girls in 
tending the baby and cleaning the house, the parents’ excnge 
for not sending them to school will be good in law. And how. 
ever much the Guardians of the poor may object to orchard. 
robbing boys, that will hardly apply to boys of too gooda 
disposition or too tender an age to be in mischief, and will 
seldom apply to girls at all. We suspect that under the com- 
palsory clause, nothing will be done, except as regards children 
who are really beginning to lead the life of vagrants. Certainly, 
the Guardians of the poor are almost the last who will be likely 
to feel a pure zeal for education, or to wish to interfere u- 
necessarily with the parental authority solely in the interestsof 
the cause of education. Lord Sandon’s Bill is a Bill which 
will probably materially increase the parents’ inducement to 
send their boys to school from eight years on and upwards, but 
will hardly increase their inducement to send the girls at all, 
Also, it will empower certain bodies to compel the education 
of some of the children of the poor at their own discretion— 
but as regards the rural districts at least, those bodies will 
seldom be bodies at all anxious to use their new powers, and 
we do not see that they can often be compelled to use them 
Hence, this may be said to be a Bill for enabling certain persons 
living in the country to do, if they wish, what they will 
seldom wish to do, towards enforcing the education of the 
children of the poor. 

And all this array of inefficient inducements is devised to 
prevent the evil, as Lord Sandon regards it, of saying directly 
that children are required to attend school, unless sickness or 
distance prevents them. That is the one simple provision 
which, though it might, and would, need certain forms of in- 


| direct compulsion to aid it, would not only secure the end in 





pedient to take such proceedings.” This appears to give the | view in a very much simpler manner, and a manner applying 
local authority an absolute discretion to refuse to take pro-| equally to both the sexes, but would secure it without running 
ceedings in the case of any child,—a discretion, of course, the| the risk of special injustice which Lord Sandon’s Bill may 
exercise of which the Education Department will have the right | inflict. Under his Bill, as there is no direct compulsion, it be- 
to criticise and to make the ground of censure (and of tem-| comes quite essential, in order to get even big boys to 
porary supersession, under Clause 19),—but still a discretion | that they should not be allowed to work for hire, unless 
which, for the time, will be final, and which it would be a} they can show that they have had either adequate schooling, 
rare and a strong thing to make the ground of official in-| or at any rate, secured its results in the shape of knowledge. 
tervention. Let ussee, then, how the case stands. The local | But as Mr. Forster remarks, it is somewhat hard upon boys 
authority in the rural districts will be the Board of Guardians | who have been kept at home through the indifference of their 
of the parish. This Board will have the power, under this| parents, that at an age when they should be able t 
Bill, on the requisition of the ratepayers in the parish, but|earn their living they should not be allowed to do 
not otherwise, to put in force a general policy of direct| because they have not got their “ labour-pass.” It 
compulsion, such as most of the School Boards have already|may well be that at that age they have not got the 
adopted. But it will only be, of course, in parishes | tractable disposition requisite for useful attendance at 
where there is already a great and active popular zeal for | school, and that therefore they will neither have 

education that this course will be taken, and even then we/| discipline of teaching nor the discipline of labour. 

should fear that the Board of Guardians will hardly be a very | they were compelled to go to school between the ages ° 
active agent in enforcing the popular wish. Hitherto there| five and ten, they might be permitted then, if that dis- 
have been many more complaints of the indifference of the|cipline had failed, to try the discipline of work. But the 
Boards of Guardians to education than of any over-zeal in rela- | system of “indirect” compulsion renders this impossible, 
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‘oc Lord Sandon to do another injustice to boys to 
and gn oe parents had done sufficient injustice already. 
Hence, as it appears to us, Lord Sandon’s “ indirect com- 

: ) » hile it hardly acts at all to promote the education 
of girls, may promote that of many boys indeed, but at the 
a jnconsiderable cost of injuring those whose education it 
fails to promote. c 

‘And where is the great danger of applying gradually to the 
roral districts a rule which the representatives of the labourers 
tell us that they earnestly desire, and which has been so eagerly 
and universally adopted in our towns? Lord Sandon 
says he is afraid of injuring the independence of their 
characters. Well, if that be a real danger, you injure the 
independence of the character of the minority wherever you 
allow the majority of the School Board, or of the ratepayers, 
to enact compulsion. Does it injure it so much more, then, 
that the majority is a majority recruited from other parishes 
and counties, and not solely from the particular district affected ? 
Must you know the people who have overruled you, in order to 
be able to submit to the overruling with a better grace? The 
more we study Lord Sandon’s Bill, the less can we agree with 
him that it is ‘ bold,’ as well as cautious, It is not bold to 
tempt with inadequate inducements, where you might safely 
command,—or to entrust great powers to bodies who are 
least inclined to use them. That is a species of tentativeness 
which will not greatly advance the enterprise on behalf of 


which it is made. 





THE FENIAN PRISONERS. 


wr are only two conditions that can demand the pardon 
of persons who have been justly convicted of treason. 
One is the repentance of the offenders, coupled with a corre- 
sponding change in the temper of those who sympathised with 
them. The other is the existence of a conviction in the public 
mind that the circumstances under which the treason was 
committed furnish, when viewed in the light of later events, 
an excuse, if not a justification, for the traitors. If neither of 
these conditions is forthcoming, an annesty is almost certain 
to be misunderstood ; and as regards the prisoners now 
undergoing punishment for complicity in the Fenian out- 
breaks, both are most certainly wanting. No evidence 
has been offered that the prisoners regret what they have done. 
Fenianism is, for the present, a defeated canse, and they are 
probably sorry that they did not form a clearer estimate of its 
chances before committing themselves so unreservedly to its 
support. But this kind of sorrow has nothing in common 
with the sorrow that springs from a genuine change of purpose. 
Time has not convinced them that loyalty to the British 
Government is indispensable -to the progress and happi- 
ness of Ireland. It has at most taught them that the 
British Government is stronger than they thought, and 
that the hour when Ireland can safely assert her inde- 
pendence is still distant. And so far is that portion 
of the people of Ireland which originally sympathised with 
them from being any better disposed towards the Government, 
that if the prisoners were released, in consideration of their 
expressing regret for the past and a resolution to amend their 
ways in the future, it is probable that they would find them- 
selves the most unpopular men in Ireland. Their return would 
only be welcome to their fellow-countrymen, if it could be made 
the oceasion of a semi-treasonable progress, in which sym- 
pathy for the cause with which the prisoners are iden- 
tified should be expressed under the guise of sympathy for 
the prisoners themselves. Nor, though legislation for Ireland has 
aken up a great deal of Parliamentary time since Fenianism was 
finally disposed of, can it be said with any approach to truth 
that the changes which have been made have in any sense 
shown that before these changes treason was more ex- 
cusable than it is now. On the contrary, the action of the 
Legislature has proved that the one excuse which can be fairly 
urged on behalf of resistance to the Government was entirely 
Wanting. There was no purpose on the side of Parliament to 
deny Irishmen justice. A revolution was not wanted to dis- 
establish the Irish Church, or to give Irish tenants security 
against disturbance. Both ends were attained by the appeal 


of an English Minister to the unprompted desire of Parliament 
to remove acknowledged grievances. 

_If there is nothing in the nature of their crime, or in the 
circumstances attending on its commission, to make the 
Fenian prisoners a proper object of clemency, the ‘speeches of 
the Irish Members who espoused their cause on Monday were 


that 138 Members of the House of Commons had signed a 
petition for their release broke down under the discovery that 
those who had signed it were not agreed upon the scope of 
the request they were presenting. To judge from the dis- 
cussion provoked by Mr. O’Connor Power's motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House, Irish Members would hold the prerogative of 
mercy to have been very insufficiently exercised, if the two men 
now condemned to penal ‘servitude for life for the murder of 
the police-serjeant at Manchester were excluded from its 
operation. Yet it seems clear that some, perhaps many, of 
these 138 signatures were affixed under the impression that 
no efforts would be made to procure the release of any 
except strictly political prisoners. Mr. Parnell appears to 
think that the opinion of any single Member of the House 
ought to be conclusive proof of the injustice of the sentence 
passed on the prisoners, though he so far condescended to 
English hardness of heart, as to express regret that the absence 
of Mr. Stephen Moore prevented him from establishing this 
fact by the equally subjective testimony of a second 
witness. This gentleman's notions of equity are curi- 
ously influenced by considerations of numerical equality. 
He is so shocked by the inconsistency of sentencing one man 
to penal servitude for fifteen years, while another is only sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for seven years, that he is unable to 
conceive that the Judge who tried the two cases may possibly 
have seen a difference between them. We recommend Mr. 
Parnell to bring in a Bill providing that whenever a number 
of political prisoners are tried together, the expiration of the 
lightest sentence shall be also the expiration of all the nomin- 
ally heavier sentences. Mr. Butt made some profession of 
arguing the question on legal grounds, but his plea in mitiga- 
tion of the crime of the Manchester murderers only amounted 
to this—that though technically guilty of murder, they had 
not actually committed murder. Mr. Butt forgets that 
it is to this distinction that they owe the mitigation of their 
sentence. If they had “gone to the scene of the outrage with 
the intention of shedding blood,” they would most certainly 
have been hanged. It was only because they were “ convicted 
on the principle that people are responsible for ‘any bloodshed 
in connection with an enterprise in which they take part,” that 
it was found possible to spare their lives. On the whole, 
we are disposed to think Mr. Biggar’s speech the most 
effective that was delivered on behalf of the prisoners, 
His noble scorn of argument or pertinence, his telling 
references to the Duke of Cambridge and Prince Bismarck, 
and his outspoken denunciation of the Prime Minister's 
extraction and supposed creed, seemed to lift the debate 
above the common-place level of Parliamentary speech, and to 
recall the untutored eloquence of Punch’s excited Irish cook 
under notice to leave her place. We are not convinced 
that the Fenian prisoners ought to be released because the 
Commander-in-Chief is a German Prince, or because Mr. 
Disraeli is an alien in blood and religion; but these reasons 
seem at least as good as any others that were urged on the 
same side, and they have certainly the advantage of being 
more amusing. 

One of two good results may perhaps follow from this dis- 
cussion. If there is any genuine life in the Home-rule or the 
Nationalist agitation in Ireland, those who hold either view 
must be thoroughly ashamed of the persons they have chosen 
to represent them in Parliament. If no such sentiment is 
excited in Ireland, we may assure ourselves with absolute 
confidence that there is nothing in either movement which can 
excite a moment’s uneasiness. Whichever of these alternatives 
turns out to be the true one, the Parliamentary situation will 
be improved. If Home-rule is a serious foe, it is well that 
Englishmen should be confronted with the head rather than 
with the tail of the agitation. There is nothing to be 
gained by defeating your enemy’s worst troops, so long as 





there are no means of ascertaining what relation they 
bear to his best. If there is a real Goliath behind, there is 
as little profit as glory in bringing down Mr. Biggar. When 
the constituencies of Ireland bethink themselves that to 
make sport for the House of Commons is scarcely the highest 
function of an Irish representative, they will, perhaps, send 
men to Westminster who will help us to understand what hold 
the idea of Home-rule has upon Irishmen. If, on the other 
hand, the Irish constituencies remain careless of such exhibitions 
as those of Monday night, the Home-rule agitation cannot hope 
to escape the discredit which has fallen upon its mouth-pieces 
in the House of Commons. The level of Irish oratory on 
Monday seems to have been very much that which excites 
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not calculated to supply the missing reason. 





admiration at an inferior vestry meeting. If this is the worst 
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that Ireland can do, we need not make ourselves uneasy 
about the future. The presence of these gentlemen in 
the House of Commons will entail a certain sacrifice of 
public time and public dignity, but there will be comfort 
to be derived from the reflection that the Home-rulers are 
not more formidable than an obscure association of angry 
ratepayers. 





THE CITY COMPANIES. 


ty was plain from the first that nothing practical or imme- 

diate could come from the Motion about the City Com- 
panies. Mr, James made out what Mr. Gladstone justly called 
a very strong case in favour of doing something, but even Mr. 
Gladstone’s ingenuity could not discover a reason for doing the 
particular thing which Mr. James proposed. The Crown has 
no legal power to demand such information as was asked in the 
Motion, and when similar information has been obtained by a 
Royal Commission, it has only been when the persons about 
whom the inquiry was made were ready to furnish it of their 
own free will. It does not follow, however, that Mr. James’s 
Motion will be of no avail, because it did not answer the par- 
‘ticular purpose which its author had in view. The Companies 
are at this moment indignant at being asked to give an 
account of their administration, and their indignation natu- 
rally leads them to take the most independent possible line 
in answer to Mr. James’s challenge. What business is it of 
yours or any man’s, they ask, how we spend our money? 
it is as much our money as the property of any Member 
of the House of Commons is his money. If we have con- 
sented to furnish particulars of any part of it to the Charity 
Commissioners, it is only because we wished to have the benefit 
of their experience in disposing of it. The £99,000 a year 
which we have made over to them was made over under no 
compulsion. The Commissioners no more had power to take 
it under their charge without our consent than they have power to 
administer the pennies which a member of a Company may choose 
to give to a crossing-sweeper. In fact, as the Lord Mayor put 
it, the whole of the property under the Companies’ control “is 
watched over most sedulously, and appropriated to some good 
work or another in the way of technical education, charities, 
or any other object which may happen to come before them.” 
It is probable that the general words with which this sen- 
tence ends were prompted by a sudden recollection that there are 
some good works to which money is appropriated which scarcely 
fall under either of the specific heads which he had just mentioned. 
‘The Lord Mayor saved himself by the phrase, “ or any other object 
which may happen to come before them.” But even while the 
words were in his mouth, he must have reflected that the 
necessity of employing this convenient circumlocution rather 
weakened the case he had to support. It is one thing to call 
on Mr. James to stay his sacrilegious hand, if the bodies 
against which it is raised can be truly described as appropri- 
ating the whole of the property under their control to technical 
education and charity, and another thing to challenge him to 
leave the Companies alone, because their money is appropriated 
to any object that may happen to come before them. There 
is a vagueness about the latter phrase that suggests a good deal of 
expenditure which, to say the least, it would be difficult to 
classify. To give a man a dinner, for example, is not exactly 
technical education, and when the donee of it eats more than is 
good for him, it cannot, strictly speaking, be set down as 
charity. It is popularly supposed that a large proportion of 
the gross income of the Companies is spent in this way, and 
though a certain amount of hospitality is proper and becoming 
in bodies like the City Companies, there are not wanting those 
who say that the sums expended in this way represent a 
good deal more than a fair per-centage of the Companies’ 
receipts, 

We are not without hope that, when they are not actually 
girding themselves up to meet a hostile motion, the Companies 
will themselves admit that the Lord Mayor made too large a 
claim on their behalf. In affairs of this kind, it is always to 
be desired that the possessors of trust property should continue 
to possess it, provided that they will administer it in accord- 
ance with the best lights of the time. It would be a matter 
of sincere regret to us to see a single City Company destroyed. 
They have a history of which they may justly be proud, and 
if they will only show themselves as competent to manage 
their money in the nineteenth century as they showed them- 
selves in the middle-ages, no one who is not a mere vulgar 
iconoclast would wish to take it out of their hands, We ask 
the Companies seriously to consider whether it is not good policy 


proved conviction that it will never be set in order for 

Let them just consider the effect which is likely to be 
duced by the mere comparison of the Lord Mayor's stators 
with those of Mr. James and Sir Charles Dilke, The 
Mayor said that in 1865-6 the Companies placed an annual 
income of £99,000 under the control of the Charity : 
sioners. Since that date the annual accounts of this P 

have been faithfully rendered to the Commissioners, and no 





change has been made in the administration of the 
without the consent of the Commissioners being first had, Of 
this large income nearly £54,000 is expended in the main. 
tenance of almshouses, £19,000 is expended on educati 
schools and other parish objects take just £18,000, and the 
apprenticing of children nearly £6,000. Certainly if £99,099 
were all that had to be accounted for, the fi 

not come out more satisfactorily. But £99,000 a 
though a large sum in itself, somehow looks small when it is 
set by the side of that gross estimated rental of £500,416 
whieh, according to Mr. James, the rate-book shows the Com. 
panies to possess in the City of London alone, or by the side 
of that estimated annual income from all sources which Sip 
Charles Dilke thinks may reach to a million sterling. It may 
be that these figures are very much too large, that many d 
ductions ought to be made from the gross estimated rental in 
the City, and that the property of the Companies, other 
than their real property in the City, is by comparison of smal] 
value. But so long as the Companies withhold their balance. 
sheets from the public view, they will be exposed to these 
and similar exaggerations. ‘“Omne ignotum pro magnifico” 
is as true of other people’s incomes as of anything else, and 
unless the City Companies are prepared to stand on their 
absolute independence of Parliamentary control, they will d 
well to anticipate Parliamentary inquiry. Mr. Goldney spoke 
on Wednesday of the “ threatening language of the right honour. 
able Member for Greenwich,” and described it as “not calculated 
to induce the Companies to give any information whatever 
respecting their property.” When we turn to Mr, Gladstone's 
speech to see what this threatening language really was, we 
find that it consisted of an expression of the speaker's earnest 
desire that the Companies should be raised to the highest point of 
efficiency, and that their vast property should be bestowed in 
a manner that would conduce to the greatest public advantage, 
“through their machinery, and by their hands.” To tell 
a man that you hope he will use his money wel 
can hardly be fairly described as threatening 

At least, if it is, it is a species of threat which 
everything in the nature of a public body has sooner or 
later to listen to. It was by way of warning simply that Mt. 
Gladstone added that if the City Companies resisted all friendly 
overtures, “ the day might come when reform would advance 
with bolder front and different objects, and it might be deter- 
mined to apply these vast revenues otherwise than 

the machinery of these Corporations.” If the Companies 
are wise in their generation, they will effect the neces 
sary reforms in their constitution while the country is im 
its cold fit of Conservatism. If they wait till Liberal doctrines 
are again in the ascendant, they may discover that their 
willingness to serve the public is no longer believed in, and 
that Parliament is of opinion that, in order to derive the 
greatest public advantage from their property, it will 
necessary to administer it through other machinery and by other 
hands. 

We should regret this, because we are always loth to disturb 
the traditions and associations which grow up in the course of 
centuries round societies which have played so great a part m 
the municipal history of England as the London Companies. 
Even when dealing with the petty Corporations that wer 
omitted from the Municipal Reform Act, we should like to se 
the form of each corporation preserved, and much more should we 
wish this with such large and popular bodies as the London 
Companies. There is no need for them even to publish a pre 
cise account of their income and expenditure, if they take care 
that the greater part of that income, and not merely, as now, & 
tenth or a fifth of it, shall go to objects of undoubted public 
utility. If such acts of munificence as the addition of a new 
wing to the London Hospital by the Grocers’ Company were 
more frequent, the position of the London Companies would 
be too secure to be reached by any change of opinion from 
Conservative to Liberal, or from Liberal to Radical. The Lord 
Mayor assured the House of Commons that the City Companies 
were composed of men of honour, integrity, and respectability, 
who had not the slightest desire to take anything to which 
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to set their own house in order, rather than to trust to an un. 
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t fairly entitled. We do not need any assurance 
yy mtg We - not accuse the officials of these Companies 
of putting money 
no wise man woul 


; 8) rt ° 
ap age ot how this vast revenue is spent. 
the 


the more foolish it is of them to try to avert it. The explan- 


ation of this singular secretiveness probably is that though the 
ses to which the property of the Companies is put are perfectly 
consistent with the “ honour, integrity, and respectability ” of 
those who have the control of it, they are not such as would 
commend themselves to any one who has not grown accus- 
tomed to them by long habit. It would be interesting to 
know, for example, how much of the income of certain Com- 
panies goes in utterly unnecessary eating and drinking, how 
much in foolish presents to members or their wives, how much 
in gifts which, in the light of our present improved theories 
of charity, are positively mischievous. None of these ways 
of spending a Company’s money imply any want of honour, 
or integrity, or respectability in those who manage the Com- 

‘5 affairs; they only imply a want of intelligence in 
administration. But it must not be forgotten that all the 
time that money is being wasted on these useless, if not hurt- 
fal objects, funds are urgently needed for objects closely con- 
nected with these Companies, at all events, in their historical 
aspect. It was part of the original idea of the City 
Companies that they should exercise an effective supervision 
over the trades which they represented. In modern times there 
js little room for supervision of this kind. But the same end 
may be = though by a different route ; and if the Com- 
panies would provide standards of workmanship, and supply the 
means of teaching workmen how to come up to their standards, 
they might do more to discourage bad work than a system 
of inspection and condemnation could possibly achieve under 
the existing conditions of trade-life. If the fact that a work- 
man had satisfied the requirements of a Company were a suffi- 
cient testimony to his proficiency, if the fact that a piece of 
work had satisfied the requirements of a Company were suffi- 
cient evidence of its excellence, the position of these Societies 
in a manufacturing community would be far more eminent, and 
far more unassailable, than it can be made by either dinners 
or doles. 








A VERY POPULAR VIEW OF THE SCIENTIFIC 
TREASURES AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
ASSING through Mr. Frank Buckland’s collection of fish, 
and all things appertaining to fishing, at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, is not a bad preparation of the mind for the 
“Special Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus” upstairs. One 
walks along a double avenue of monsters of the deep, with the 
stony glare peculiar to their tribe faithfully reproduced in these 
huge casts ; conscious of side-alleys set thick with dreadful things 
in bottles and cases, cunning weapons for the destruction of the 
finny creatures, and tasteful mural festoons of every variety of 
the treacherous fly. One’s mind gets into the attitude proper to 
wuseum-visiting,—that of recognition of how much more there is 
in everything than one has any ordinary idea of ; and impressed, 
if not oppressed, with a sense of one’s own profound ignorance, 
general and special. Grave men, who look as if they knew all 
about everything—the heavens above, the earth beneath, the 
waters under the earth—hurry past Mr. Buckland’s pets ; they 
have not a regret for the baby-porpoise, limp and pathetic, with 
his little mortuary inscription; not a thought for the curious 
Arctic chimera, which wraps its transparent body about with its 
opaline-hued wing-fins, and glides amid the secrets of the sea 
With eyes like large, lucent pearls, set in dissipated sockets. They 
heed not the scientific charm of the neatly-dissected electric eel, 
whose internal arrangements puzzle the present writer as much as 
do the wonders upstairs, which break upon one’s vision with a 
brilliant blaze, full of flashes, from an electric-light centre ; with a 
peculiar acrid odour, as of everything being slowly burned up 
everywhere, and with the steady hum of the bands and cranks and 
wheels of steam-driven machinery. Grave men muster strong in 
the Loan rooms, and there is much guttural growling of a com- 
placent kind, by groups around the most complicated and awful 
objects displayed, which one takes to be the expression of Ger- 
man satisfaction with the undeniable distinction of the Father- 
land on this occasion, in its vernacular. 
Whether the ignorant or the learned visitor derives the greater 
pleasure from such an exhibition as the latest addition to the 


| 


| Sonth Kensington treasure-house is a question which each will 


| answer in his own way, and no one can “ ump,” as Mr, Leland 


into their own pockets. We only say that | says; but there’s a strong case to be made for ignorance. The 
d care to have the administration of a semi- | wonder of it, the incredibility of it, the little bits of perception 
which is alleged to amount to a million a year, | gained after careful reading of labels and handbook instructions, 
The better even the absolute giving it up in many cases, where the mere 
affairs of the Companies can afford to challenge inspection, | names of the wonderful things in bright metals, and of strange 


forms, are entirely beyond one; the glimpses of the feats of the 
past, and the possibilities of the future, which come to contem- 
plative ignorance, are not to be despised, except by Lord 
Macaulay’s schoolboy. Knowledge would disdain the notion which 
the wonderful show suggests to ignorance,—the notion of the earth 
as a powerful and beautiful queen, and these things the appareil of 
her state, the implements for her use, the devices by which her 
strength, her beauty, her majesty, her beneficence, her awfulness, 
and her wealth are estimated, and developed, and demonstrated. The 
genius, and the learning, and the labour which are represented 
here are her willing servants ; they have filled this treasure-house, 
council-chamber, tiring-room of the earth. Reserved as she is 
mighty, this great queen has revealed her mysteries very slowly, 
and with calm disdain of the span-long lives of her eagerly- 
listening interpreters to the ages. Among the machines, how 
vividly come the images of the men; in the presence of the re- 
sults, how one pictures the researches; looking at the charts 
and diagrams, the maps and tabular statements upon the 
walls, which take the seas and the rivers, the mountains, the 
clouds, the winds, and the mines to pieces like a child’s puzzle, 
one thinks of all the hands that have been put to that writing. 
Here is a wall hung with deep-sea-sounding implements, and 
things for grubbing up the “ sea-floor ;” there’s a ‘‘ clam,” which 
looks as if it were intended to draw sharks’ teeth, and a hook which 
would be the very thing for Behemoth. Here are cases full of 
the latest inventions whereby the waves may be measured 
and the air weighed, the wind timed in its rush and sweep, the 
minutest fraction of the moments ticked off by mechanism 
so beautiful, that the most delicate jewellery is not to be 
compared with it in mere charm to the eye, working so rapidly 
that it defies the following of thought, through metal so fine that 
its vibrations seem to thrill through a living tissue. And there’s 
the quadrant which Captain Cook used in his sail round the 
world, and a plain, shabby time-keeper which ticked off two of 
his voyages through unknown seas to lands with which we talk 
by telegraph to-day. Only in the next room is a gentleman 
pointing with a long wand to some diagrams on paraffin-prepared 
paper—they look very like Punch’s old pictorial joke of ‘the last 
portrait of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth,” which represented the top 
of that novelist’s head, with the hair in a fine frenzy—and explain- 
ing how he has effected an extraordinary economy of magneto- 
something power by means of the invention which these diagrams 
demonstrate, and the ignorant one feels awe and surprise at the 
notion of ‘ waste” of this invisible commodity. It is a new idea 
of ‘the electric fluency,” it makes one think of Rob the 
Grinder, and for just a minute puts the matter in a ludicrous 
light, especially as the gentleman shows us a “beautiful” 
little machine, like a toy cannon, with green-wire arrange- 
ments, which saves up the magneto-something power satis- 
factorily. Everybody is delighted; the Macaulay schoolboy is 
well to the fore, but does any one suppose the ignorant member 
of that casual congregation enjoyed the discourse less than 
he? The fascination of electricity for ignorance is perhaps 
only exceeded by that of astronomy, so that it is pecu- 
liarly delightful, after watching the wonderful flame, and 
a beautiful machine for type-casting,—which presents the general 
effect of a young gentleman very rapidly fingering a delicately 
constructed church organ, with rhythmical clicks as the result,— 
to betake oneself to the department of Astronomical Science. 
Telescopes are wonderful things to the imagination, especially if 
one has never succeeded in really seeing anything through the 
humblest specimen of their order; and astrolabes are not with- 
out their charm, in particular one that was constructed for Sir 
Francis Drake in 1570, and another, very beautifully carved and set, 
with a fine miniature painting on the case of Christ,—his hand 
raised in benediction,—which comes from Madrid, lent by the 
Ministry of Marine. To whom didit belong? Here is a splendid 
astrolabe made for Philip UL, but we prefer to believe that the 
other belonged to Columbus. Here is Sir Isaac Newton's own 
telescope, a shabby, sacred little object ; and the glass which re- 
vealed Uranus to Herschel, and Tycho de Brahe’s quadrant, and 
the “ Orrery,” concerning the name of which Dick Steele gave its 





perfector, Rowley, the clever hint which associates the invention 
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Florence what priceless contributions! All Galileo’s instruments 
are here, presided over by a bust of the astronomer, with grim 
features, shaggy eyebrows, and a wart upon the right cheek- 
bone, evidently prized as highly as Cromwell's. The Italian 
collection is especially remarkable for the elegant fittings and finish 
of the articles, incomprehensible, of course; and for the curious 
mingling of science and elegance, in some cases of thermometrical 
instruments. The glass stems and globes are of lovely, fantastic 
shapes, and exquisitely jewelled. They brighten up the severe 
surroundings, for despite their beauty, and the sense which they 
convey of power and accuracy, there is something severe, and 
almost cruel, in the aspect of the Collection as a whole. ‘The 
cogs and wheels, and the speckless, shining metal, everywhere 
convey this impression, Asa child, who was rather alarmed at 
the aspect of a huge wind-force-measuring monster, like a com- 
bination of windmill-arm, archangel’s trumpet, and lancer’s 
spear, at the top of a ladder, remarked, ‘“‘ They look as if they 
would hurt.” 

‘s Comet-seeker”’ is a name to make one think, as one stands 
before it; and a moon-chart beautifully executed, with the earth, 
like a plover’s egg in proportion to it, is a striking object in the 
cosmographical collection. Probably knowledge would not take 
much heed of the chart which lays out time and tides five hundred 
years back, and on to A.D. 2,000, but it has a charm for ignor- 
ance ; and so has a small, plain box, with barrels and wire among 
its contents, in the Italian collection, which bears this inscription, 
—‘*Macchina magneto-elettrica che diede la prima scintilla. 
1832.” 

The department of Weights and Measures is highly imposing, 
from its yard-measure and bushel presented to Winchester by 
Henry II., and Queen Elizabeth’s imperial pint, to the daintiest cop- 
per and glass receptacles of to-day; from the beautiful scales which 
weigh the most precious and the most deadly things with more than 
hair’s-breadth nicety, to the marvellous instruments which weigh 
the sunbeams and the winds, and measure the waves, and calculate 
the speed of projectiles and the rate at which men may be killed. 
Mr. Babbage’s Calculating Machine will probably occupy, with 
respect to this Exhibition, a position of favour similar to that of 
the Diving Bell at the Polytechnic. It is very ugly, and by the 
time one has contemplated the completed marvels of all sorts of 
science, and pulls up before it, it is almost a relief to think it 
was.never finished. The clocks and the chronometers, the baro- 
meters, the aneroids, and innumerable other instruments for 
making one fully understand that time is fleeting and the weather 
‘‘ trying,” are marvellous and beautiful to behold ; but the present 
ignorant writer presumes to think that though it is very nice to 
see at South Kensington, it would be rather oppressive to live in 
a room with one of those latest results of time and the keeping 
of it,—a horological and meteorological marvel, in which a self- 
acting pencil dots down the atmospheric variations as the minutes 
go by. 

The models are very fascinating, and they are not so puzzling 
as the working machines, which one admires with blind reverence, 
though a lady did impart to her inquiring offspring her belief that 
Mr. Browning’s “* Radiometer” had ‘something to do with a patent 
stove.” Geometrical puzzles in cardboard and polished wood are 
among the easiest of the objects displayed. There is a grand 
simplicity about the lighthouse apparatus, and also about the 
gunnery. One feels one’s ignorance most deeply, and has one’s 


lectual force, or calmness of temper and judgment? If 80, it 
appears to us that he should have said something more than he 
did, and not merely characterised the indulgence as a } 
which is no benefit to health. So much as that may be said of 
almost everybody’s favourite drink or food,—of tea certainly,—op 
of eggs or cheese, or turnips or rice, and some physiologists would 
say even of meat, and all of them would say it of any particular king 
of meat, such as beef or bacon. We never heard of anybody who 
took muffins or hot rolls, or even potatoes or cheese, because. 
that particular sort of food was essential to his health; or who 
would not have admitted cheerfully that it was merely as a] 

that he secured for himself the sort of food he preferred, rather 
than any other equally nutritive, and perhaps cheaper kind, which 
he cared less for. It is, therefore, simply telling us of aleoholic 
drinks what is true of every drink except pure water,—and 
water is nearly the most difficult thing for any resident in towns 


our favourite kinds of diet, to say that if we choose to drink 
wine or beer, we should regard it as a luxury, and not as a duty 
discharged towards our own bodies. But it is a very different 
thing indeed to say that this is a diet which is not only not need. 
ful for health, but injurious to it,—and if that is Sir 

Thompson's belief,—without regard to the quantity taken,—we 
think he would have done well to lay a great deal more stress on the 
duty of not injuring ourselves, and a great deal less on the mere 
duty of not deceiving ourselves in the matter. Possibly a fewmen 
and women,—who have, however, mostly been persuaded by their 
doctors that beer or wine is essential to them,—do live under g 
delusion on the subject, though it is a delusion of medical origins 
but for the most part, we suppose, modern society is under no guch 
delusion, and takes its beer or wine just for the same reason for 
which it takes its tea, or wears its favourite clothes,—because the 
taste is gratified by doing so, and because no reason is apparent 
why it is wrong so to gratify the taste. If, however, there be such 
a reason, the case is very different. A man or a woman who, after 
repeated experience, is convinced that tea, even in moderation, in- 
jures his nerves and keeps him awake at night, is not merely weak, 
but negligent of an obvious and serious duty, if he goes on taking 
tea, and so unfitting himself for his simplest duties. And similarly, 
a man or a woman who holds, on good evidence, that every glass 
of wine or beer taken tends to injure his health of mind and 
body, is not merely bound to keep clear of self-deceit as to his 
motive in taking it, but is also bound to keep clear of a very 
injurious self-indulgence in taking it at all. Sir Henry Thompson 
seems to us to lend a sort of sanction to injurious, though 
slight self-indulgence, when he half hints that the practice 
is purely mischievous, and yet suggests, as a compromise be- 
tween the course of giving it up, and the course of pretending 
that it is essential to health, that we should continue to takeit, 
but confess that we do so only because we like it, and not at 
all because it is beneficial. ‘‘I am quite alive,” says Sir Henry 
Thompson, “to the exquisite perfume of a specimen of some rare 
old vintage; to the agreeable exhilaration which follows 4 
moderate dose of good champagne. The fragrance of a fine cigar 
has charms for many persons; its soothing effect is often still 
more enjoyable. It is useless, it is not wise, to ignore the existence 
of these things; the best natures have felt their influence, and 
may, perhaps, have paid some price for its enjoyment. But that 





is exactly the point I want to insist on,—Don’t take your daily 


interest and curiosity most strongly aroused among the marvellous wine under any pretext of its doing you good. Take it franklyas 
instruments of the higher sciences, as one looks at them, wonder- | luxury, one which must be paid for; by some persons very 
ing what sort of experience life must be, to the men who have | lightly, by some at a high price, but always to be paid for,—and 


tracked them to the stage of development which finds its ex- | 


pression in the South Kensington Loan Collection of Scientific 
Apparatus. 





SIR HENRY THOMPSON ON ALCOHOLIC DRINKS. 
IR HENRY THOMPSON has this week been repeating to 
Lady Jane Ellice, as head of the Ladies’ National Temper- 

ance Convention, an opinion which, if we mistake not, he has 
before publicly given out,—that to men and women in ordinary 
health, alcoholic drinks are not in any way useful to health, but 
are mere luxuries, and even,—so he intimates,—generally mis- 
chievous, for he declares. that ‘‘ mostly some loss of health, or of 
mental power, or of calmness of temper, or of judgment, is the 
price.” 
sending a message to a Conference on points of this kind, 
might have made his counsel a little more precise. Is he con- 
vinced that a glass or two of either wine or beer in the day 


| hands. 
| so much to be hontst with ourselves—though we have no ob- 
Now, we think Sir Henry Thompson, when virtually | jection to that—as the physical effects of physical causes which 





mostly some loss of health, or of mental power, or of calmness of 
temper, or of judgment, is the price.” Now, it seems to us that 
| for scientific advice that is exceedingly ambiguous in characte® 
| There is all the difference in the world between a harmless luxwy 
}and a mild poison,—between that which is agreeable, but not 
necessary, and that which diminishes, so far as it goes, the health 
| of mind and body. Almost everything we do for the sake of en- 
| joyment is a harmless luxury. It is a luxury to ride when we 
‘might walk; to read a volume printed in large type and oD 


good paper, instead of buying a cheap edition in double columns, 


or getting a few days’ reading of a dirty volume (from 4 cir 
culating library) which it is hardly pleasant to hold in ones 
But what we go to physicians to tell us about is not 


act on the body, and on that we have some right to look for an 
explicit opinion, and perhaps even, where that opinion 1s a dis- 
puted one, for its grounds. But at all events, the opimion itself 


and many residents in the country to obtain,—and of almost aj . 
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Fold be explicit. What should we say to a moral adviser who 
told us to be perfectly candid with ourselves in admitting that 
when we talk scandal we do it as a luxury, and not from any 
virtuous desire to resist evil, but that it is no use denying the 
charm and fascination of censorious gossip, and that all he would 
insist on is the duty of eschewing any hypocritical assumption that 
it is a virtuous exercise? Weshould clearly call him a very modest 
moral adviser indeed, and think that he might at least have added 
that, though censoriousness under the disguise of sanctimoniousness 
isfatal to the soul’s health, censoriousness, even sincerely acknow- 
ledged as & bad sort of self-indulgence, is evil enough. Techni- 
cal advisers should give their opinion precisely on the point 
ander discussion. And if Sir Henry Thompson really supposes 
thatevery drop of alcohol, not taken for specific medical reasons, 
dimipishes the energy of the body and injures the equipoise of the 
nervotis system, he would do well to say so in much more express 
terms. As it is, he hints it in a way not at all likely to raise the 
sort of scientific discussion which a definite opinion on such a 
subject weighted with the great authority of his name, would pro- 
yoke; and worse still, he almost implies that it is a perfectly justi- 
fiable thing to injure the body slightly but habitually, not for the 
sake of any higher end to be obtained, but simply for the pleasure 
of the self-indulgence. 

The thing that is most needed to raise the prestige of medical 
science is more definiteness and less hap-hazard gbout medical 

inions. When we go to an analytic chemist and ask him the 
effect of a particular constituent—say, in a soap—on the linen 
or other textures to which it is likely to be applied, we expect 
avery definite answer, such as, that it will or will not injure those 
textures, or that it will or will not cleanse and improve their 
surface. We don’t expect such an answer as this, that, if we 
choose to include it for its fragrance, we may, but that we must 
not imagine it adds any virtue to the soap, even if it does not in- 
troduce a slightly corrosive element. We want to know, “ Is there 
such a corrosive element,—yes or no,—in the ingredient?” and to 
such a question we should generally get a perfectly specific reply. 
But medical men generally won't give us such a reply, and won't 
even confess frankly their inability to give it. They are specific 
enough so far as they are confident, but beyond this point they grow 
oracular, and suggest considerations on both sides the upshot of 
which they do not plainly state; just as Sir Henry Thompson 
says plainly enough that wine is of no use to the healthy, but 
then adds that it is very nice, and if we only admit to ourselves 
that it is a luxury, and don’t conceal from ourselves that 
perhaps we may be paying this or that price for drinking 
it, why, then, we may drink it, but not otherwise. No 
physiologist who was really confident that any drop of needless 
alcohol taken, like any drop of needless opium taken, is so much 
disturbing influence to the health of the system, would speak in this 
vague way. He would say at once, ‘Take it, if you please, but if 
you do please, you please to diminish pro tanto the efficiency of 
your body and your brain.’ In all probability, Sir Henry Thomp- 
son has no very fixed opinion on the matter, beyond that which 
he so definitely expressed, that alcohol is not needful for the healthy 
action of any sound body. Beyond this he hesitates, he conjectures, 
he has a sort of scientific guess, which he sets off against his assur- 
ance that alcoholic drinks, taken in moderation, are very pleasant 
and fascinating,—the net result being an ambiguous hint, half- 
medical, half-moral, and not at all luminous. Surely it would have 
been much better to say that he had his doubts whether even small 
quantities of alcohol were not in a small degree injurious, but 
that the doubts were such very conjectural doubts that he did not 
Venture even to think, much less to say, that such a diet, taken in 
moderation, is wrong. But the opinion he has given is mystifying, 
both physiologically and morally. Its tendency is to suggest that 
even if you know a particular diet to be injurious, you may still in- 
dulge in it, so long as you admit your weakness openly to yourself, 
—which is not what we go to an eminent physiologist to ask, and 
an opinion hardly appropriate from such a quarter. Ifa great 


mechanician were to say, ‘You may, perhaps, diminish the effici- | 


éney of your engine by using fuel of this kind for it ; but diminish 
the efficiency of your engine, if you like, so long as you don’t pre- 
tend that you are using that particular sort of fuel in order to in- 
crease it,’—people would stare at so very unprofessional a kind of 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—>—_ 


THE ALLEGED POISONING OF NATIVES IN 
QUEENSLAND. 

(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—As in your opinion, the English public are entirely in- 
credulous about the wanton shooting and poisoning of the North- 
Australian aborigines, and as Mr. Chesson, of the Aborigines 
Protection Society, has come forward officially to deny the recent 
existence of such practices, you will, perhaps, allow me to adduce 
evidence which, if not conclusive, is sufficient to show that I have 
made no random statements. 
My attention was first drawn to this matter by viva voce 
accounts received from a gentleman, since dead, who had recently 
returned from the wild life of the gold diggings and the new 
districts of Queensland. He described to me one case of extensive 
strychnine-poisoning, and gave me to understand that the shooting 
of ‘niggers ” was an ordinary and understood thing. His state- 
ments have lain heavy on my mind, but I cannot undertake to 
produce them as evidence, and I, therefore, turn to printed 
statements. 
I may express some surprise that the Aborigines Protection 
Society should derive their information about Queensland from 
Dr. Lang’s book, written in 1861. The colony was only consti- 
tuted in 1859, and the greater part of it was in 1861 a ferra in- 
cognita. I beg to refer Mr. Chesson, in the first place, to a work 
called, ‘‘ The Queen of the Colonies; or, Queensland as I Knew 
It; by an Eight-years Resident,” published by Messrs, Sampson 
Low and Co. a few months ago. On pp. 340-343 we read as 
follows :— 

“Any notice of the black fellows would bo incomplete that said 

nothing as to their treatment by the whites. Here one would willingly 
draw a veil over the sad picture. But truth compels us to say that all 
the treachery and murder has not been on the sida of the blacks...... 
As a rule, at the present day, the natives are not ill-treated...... 
But this was not always the case...... Before the era of separation, 
when the whites were very few, and the native tribes were in a great 
measure intact, there were deeds so black and diabolical committed as 
oné almost shrinks from recounting. ..... On a‘ run’ in the Moreton- 
Bay district, a squatter found his cattle constantly speared, and often 
killed by the natives,..... From time to time, some of them were 
shot when caught on the ‘ run’, but still the evil was unabated. At length, 
altering his procedure, the squatter established friendly relations with 
the blacks, and finally gave them a 200-Ib. bag of flour, in which he had 
mixed a quantity of arsenic or strychnine...... The poor creatures 
soon divided the flour, and one and all, making cakes of their portions, 
ate them without any suspicion. A dreadful scene followed. Some 
accounts say forty, others twice that number, soon lay dead 
in their camp...... For many years, on offering a present of flour 
to any black-fellow, one was met with the inquiry, ‘Mackenzie sit 
down?’ the name by which poison became universally known among 
them for many miles. The man who thus acted was never called in 
question for his conduct, the real facts being perhaps known to no one 
but himself, or through the reports of the blacks, who can give no 
evidence.” 
The writer then proceeds to give the stories of an old squatter, 
whose theory was that the blacks were to be destroyed, like native 
dogs or vermin. He described the shooting of a black ‘ much 
in the same way one would speak of firing at a brace of partridges.” 
The same squatter, being troubled by the depredations of two 
station blacks, resolved to punish them by strychnine, mixed 
with sugar :— 

“ Calling them by name, he said, ‘Here, you eatem sugar,’ and gave 
first one and then the other his portion, which the poor fellows took and 
ate unsuspiciously. He then told them to go and fetch up tho horses, 
and have a drink at the water-hole on their way. By-and-by he went 
out to have a look round, and near the water-hole lay one of the blacks, 
who, on secing him approaching, cried out, ‘ Here, Missa » you see 
em me. Oabona [very much] me directly buck-jump!’ referring to the 
convulsions caused by the poison, and which he called ‘ buck-jumping.’ 
Soon another paroxysm came on, in which he died.” 

The writer goes on to state that he himself incurred odium by 
trying to protect the blacks in his neighbourhood from the super- 
intendent of a neighbouring “run,” who wished to shoot them. He 
explains that though there is theoretically as severe a penalty for 
the murder of a black as of a white man, “ in isolated districts it 
would often be well-nigh impossible to adduce satisfactory evi- 
dence. But these are now, we believe, very exceptional cases.” 
To form some judgment how far this question is one of the 








opinion, and yet we don’t see how it would differ from Sir Henry 
Thompson's, 


tell us exactly how much they know of the character of the 
agencies acting on the body, and where their knowledge stops ; 
—not to give us a mixture of conjectures and moral judgments 


_ mystifies the persons advised as to the precise meaning of 
er. 


What we want of great Medical authorities is to 


past only, we must turn to Mr. E, B. Kennedy's book, “ Four 
Years in Queensland,” published in 1870 by Mr. Stanford. In 
p. 70-73 is given what Mr. Kennedy describes as a “ very 
| truthful article,” taken from the Port Denison Times of May, 1868. 
I make the following extracts :— 


“The Black question is daily assuming a more serious aspect in this 
part of Australia...... Our Government, with their usual short- 
sighted and miscalled economy, are still reducing the native police force, 
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which is the only protection that the out-settlers have from the blacks, | tion between one group of ratepayers and another, I would gs 
and which, instead of being reduced, ought to be trebled or quadrupled |} whether. in writing these words, you remembered that . 
in strength. If this suicidal policy is persisted in, the inevitable; . . ¢ litical th ivil when ad. 
result will be the adoption by the white settlers of a system of self-pro- | ™8810n to a poltical or any other privilege means the 
tection against the savages. _It is scarcely necessary to say how much | of a badge of inferiority from a portion of the pop 
such a result is to be deprecated, not only on oom of hg ag = the influence of such removal is not in proportion ty 
whom, for every one that is killed now, ten probably will suffer if the . +s 
settlers take the matter into their ewn ‘hands, but on account of the the numbers who can exercise the aps ilege, but extends over 
settlers themselves, over whom the demoralising effects of such a sys- | the position of the whole body, every individual included unde 
tom will exert an influence for evil that it will be difficult to counter- | it? Now no one who calmly reflects upon it can deny that the 
balance. political disability of women is a badge of inferiority ; that when 
After some remarks upon pseudo-philanthropists and missionaries, | adults in possession of the faculties of human beings andthe 
which I need not transcribe, the Port Denison editor concludes :— | requisite legal qualifications are placed under special Cisabilities 
“If the settlers are forced into the necessity of taking upon them-|as regards citizenship, and debarred from the privileges 
—— the Pegs. of repelling the aggressions of the os = extended to all other adults having the same pro erty. 
f doi i desti d il t ; : : aut e A pap z 
doplontble as — whey illegal manner, consequences the mos a ns — a prcrges - oe a stigma 
Of this, Mr. Kennedy, writing in 1869, remarks :—‘‘ The above See ee eee eee eee ee ee p 
: . : ” -. |no gentle and generous feeling in the best of the othe 
gives a very good idea of the state of things at present.” It is, sox can preserve them. ‘That stigma would be renal 
of course, impossible for me to adduce satisfactory evidence as to| . . P ‘ 8 : os 
: : rs gy - 4. . | giving women-householders the franchise, and the handfy 
the extent to which this ‘‘ clandestine” war of extermination is f ; : 
f : “yy : _ | Of women which would be added to every constituency would 
proceeding at the present time. Neither gold-diggers nor squat directly. i a indirectly, i 1 . 
. - h re rectly, in some degree, indirectly, in a very large degree, in. 
ters are likely to tell tales of what is done far up the country, ae Te 
‘ : fluence the legislation which has stamped that stigma on our lays 
until years are gone by, and the danger of a prosecution for regarding women. Many of those householders will be widowed 
seared : ; . is acre , mothers who have suffered from the wrong which Miss Cobbe 
I can only give my own impression, which is that if Mr. Chesson aaiiel-w hs enlila “atiialte ‘el h : 
a s ‘ . . pon with such pathetic eloquence—the exclusive pro. 
and the Aborigines Protection Society continue to rely upon Dr. : ; 
- : Fi , | perty of the father in the child—and from another wrong she did 
Lang's book, and his statements about the year 1845, there will : . : : 
9x . not mention,—that which takes the guardianship of her children 
soon be no aborigines for them to protect. Thata fierce private war Seems thie whdiewed cibtien:, Gabein Gas tether bas eh 
of extermination is now proceeding in North Queensland, uncon- his wi her : agi by 
“ aay is will, and even then deprives her of the right of appointing 
trolled by Government, and conducted with little regard to any- lpg : 
- ae guardians in her turn, unless that also is expressly conferred upon 
thing but the safety of the English invaders, can hardly be doubted. ; : nei : 
: her by the same will. Such legislation never could have existed, 
The Australian Sketcher for February 19, 1876, now before me, but for the deep, underlying, though half-unconscious sense of 
gives a graphic illustration of a fight between diggers and blacks woman's inferiority which pervades the minds of men, and whieh 
on the way to the Palmer Diggings, and mentions (p. 182) that a |. ; Rae 
li f : : is strengthened by a thousand acting and reacting influences, from 
ittle while ago it was contemplated by the Chinese merchants at . 
C , : . | boyhood upwards. And as the respect of others is one of the 
ookstown to organise a regular Chinese force, to protect their ; a5 oe 
p ; : ‘ whe most powerful elements in self-respect, so the change which mises 
countrymen against tlie blacks. It reads like satire,—that Chinese ; ; poo ie 
merchants should think of organising a police force in British | W°™*? ™ P ublic estimation, by raising them to the lovel of efter 
territory 8 sti citizens, will raise their character and standard of worth in them. 
‘ , : : lyes, 
I feel sure that a little of the over-abundant sentiment spent in Ss 7 s . 
England upon a few fugitive slaves or imported Kanakas, might well Had f Ns histony = f orgs me asp a thousand illus. 
be used to impress upon the Queensland Government the necessity trations of this truth; an could, eps ni in support of 
of establishing an effective native police force. Private and clandes- | ™Y argument many words of your Own apps Ms res: 
tine warfare is sure to lead, in some cases, as the Port Denison qualified om * human beings, not ee oe 
editor clearly implies, to lamentable atrocities.—I am, Sir, &c., have said enough to show that the gromae & not hollow under 
: the feet of those who ask, and persist in asking, only for the equal 
W. SranLey JEVONS. “lied : eae 
application of the householding qualification to women as well 
. ‘ as men; and that it is not they, but their opponents who have to 
THE WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. rid their minds of shams, especially of the greatest sham of all, 
[ae ae ee eee —that it is for the sake of women’s own best interests that they 
Srr,—Your habitual fairness in dealing with opponents leads me | refuse them enfranchisement, to preserve the delicacy which is 
to hope that you will not refuse a place in the Spectator to this | ,, o¢ injured by skating-rinks and London ball-rooms from the 
letter, suggested by the article in your last issue on the “ Jocular | pa ards of the polling-booths; and guard the purity and sweet- 
Pleas for and against Woman’s Suffrage.” Whether or not it | poss of womanly influence, which run no risks from the present 
would be better that the disputants should forego the use of the | ¢-¢¢dom of women in every direction but that which might elevate 
light artillery of ridicule and sarcasm, and meet each other only | .nq dignify them, from the danger of contact with the larger 
with the ponderous weapons of fact and logic, I am not much thought, the wider sympathies, engendered by the responsibilities 
concerned to discuss, as it is a question of the same kind as the | of citizenship.—I am, Sir, &., M. G. G. 
general disarmament of nations. No one will disarm till quite 
sure that the others will disarm also, a certainty which can never 
be attained. Least of all can we expect that the opponents of 
women’s suffrage should abandon the only weapons many of 
them possess. Restricted to fact and logic, they would be dis- 
armed indeed, and brickbats and rotten eggs are the time- 
honoured weapons of the politicians who are neither able nor 
willing to convince, but only to put down their opponents. I 
would only protest against the assertion that there is any likeness 
between their weapons and those used by Miss Cobbe and her 
friends. As well might you compare the actual brickbat and 
rotten egg with the polished and feathered arrow. In her hands, 
fact was the arrow shot straight and unerring, and wit and 
humour only the feathers added to speed its flight. But to my SWISS NOTABILITIES. 
point ; you imply that if sarcasm were admissible at all, you would (To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
bestow it unsparingly on the “ perfectly ludicrous ” disparity be- | Srr,—The writer of the admirable article on ‘The National 
tween the aim avowed by the speakers at the women’s suffrage | Antipathies of Individuals,” in your paper of April 29, which has 
meeting —‘‘ the addition of a few thousand women-householders, | just come before me, could not help, it seems, in passing Switzer- 
widows, or spinsters to the Register "—and the immense influence | land, giving her, most undeservedly, a severe kick. ‘This act of 
on the position of women generally they asserted would follow | cruelty may have escaped most English readers, but being myself 
from the admission of this ‘‘ handful of women in every consti- | a Swiss, I felt it keenly, and cannot let it pass by in silence. 
tuency.” Without insisting on the obvious retort, that if it is so | Switzerland, in that article, is called ‘‘ that puzzling country, where 
ludicrous to suppose that the admission of this handful of women | the people seem able to do everything except develop consider- 
can produce any marked influence on the course of politics, why | able men.” On reading this assertion, the names of considerable 
not admit them at once, and remove a manifestly unjust distinc- | compatriots are crowding upon my memory, and I consider the 








[Our correspondent evades the main issue. What we maintain, 
and what, indeed, no one can deny, is, that even if the measure 
proposed by Mr. Russell Gurney and his friends were carried, the 
‘badge of inferiority” would not be removed, but would remain. It 
would be still as true as ever that the qualification for the franchise 
has been so selected as to exclude the great majority of mature and 
respectable women from the vote; and unless they demand the 
supplementing of that condition by another, or its exchange for one 
which would be as fair to women as to men, they have not “ the 
courage of their convictions,” and do not ask for what their 
principles imply.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
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statement entirely void of foundation. Rousseau, Zwingli, | 
Pestalozzi ; the philosophers Haller, Glareanus, and Zimmermann ; 
the historians Tschudi, J. von Miiller, and Hottinger ; the statesmen | 
Blumer and Sulzer, the public speakers Heer and Ziegler, the 
physiognomist Lavater; Keller, the antiquarian, and Keller, the 
novelist; the landscape-painter Koller, the “ cartographe” 
Ziegler, the mathematicians Euler and Bernouilli, the philologers | 
Orelli and Schweizer-Siedler, the savants Gessner, O. Heer, | 
Escher von der Linth, Désor, Agassiz, Friedrich von Tschudi, 
Pictet, and Vogt. All these are surely ‘‘ considerable” men,—a 
jist drawn up at random, without the least attempt at exhaustion. 
Every one of them occupies in his own department—some in 
several—an honourable position, not merely in Switzerland, but 
among the host of European rivals. Or are they, perhaps, less 
considerable, if the worthy writer of that article should happen to 
know little about them, owing to the “ puzzling” character of 
the country that developed them? I believe that Switzerland 
counts, comparatively, fully as large a number of considerable 
men as any country, England not excepted,—a fact quite in 
harmony with her constitutional history, the Republic offering 
better opportunities to every individual to develop himself ac- 
cording to his idiosyncracy,—and I should deny the writer's 
statement, even though he had spoken of great men.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. BAUMGARTNER. 

4 Rue de Chevreuse, Quartier Latin, Paris, May 16. 

(‘The writer, as it happened, feels a strong attachment to Switzer- 
land, and never dreamt of a kick. He was contrasting in his own 
mind the grandeur of Swiss political history with her deficiency 
in men of European rank.—Ep. Spectator.] 





LONDON WATER. 
(TO THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Sir,—I have just witnessed so interesting a phenomenon that I can- 
not forbear sending you an account of it. I had heard that the water 
supplied to this part of the town wasat present in an unusually filthy 
state, soit occurred to me to make the decanter convict itself ; foras 
youare probably aware, a globular decanter makes a very satisfac- 
tory lens. Accordingly, I took the one nearest to me on the dinner- 
table, and gazed into it. Any of your readers may try the same 
simple experiment. ‘The decanter should, of course, be full; the 
eye should be brought close to the glass, and the light 
should be so arranged that objects within the water may 
appear bright on a dark ground,—that is to say, the bottle 
should be between the eye and some shaded surface in one line, 
and between the lamp and the table-cloth in another. If they 
live under the dispensation of the same Company which supplies 
my house, they will see probably what 1 did,—viz., (1) a good 
many inanimate objects, apparently grains of dust, and such-like ; 
(2), certain very animate objects, moving rapidly through the 
water, with a motion somewhat resembling that of a sole in an 
aquarium: ‘Suaves res, si non causas narrisset earum, et 
naturas,”—who shall we say,—Dr. Frankland, Mr. Simon, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, and several others, I believe, who have interested 
themselves in the lower orders of organic life? It may be said, 
Filter your water. Well, this had been twice filtered, once in the 
cistern, and again in the house. ‘The first filter is, I believe, sup- 
plied by the Company. It must be remembered, moreover, that 
all filtration makes water disagreeable at the best, to those 
who know what good water is. We hear a good deal 
just now about the poisonous nature of alcohol, but 
really one would prefer to be slowly poisoned (and I have 
known cases in which the poisoning has been very slow, for I 
could name in my own family at least five alcohol-drinkers who 
have lived in apparently good health to beyond eighty years) by 
good wine, than to make one’s body a receptacle for these bacteria, 
or whatever they are, to say nothing of the ‘off-chance” of 
typhoid fever, scarlet-fever, and the rest of the zymotic part of 
the contents of Pandora’s box.—I am, Sir, &e., A. J. B. 





POETRY. ~ 
NOBODY! 


Lert there, nobody’s daughter, 
Child of disgrace and shame,— 
Nobody ever taught her 
A mother’s sweet, saving name : 





Nobody ever caring 
Whether she stood or fell, 








And men (are they men?) ensnaring 
With the arts and the gold of Hell! 


Stitching with ceaseless labour, 
To earn her pitiful bread ; 


Begging a crust of a neighbour, 
And getting a curse instead! 


All through the long, hot summer, 
All through the cold, dark time, 
With fingers that numb and number 
Grow white as the frost’s white rime, 


Nobody ever conceiving 

The throb of that warm, young life, 
Nobody ever believing 

The strain of that terrible strife ! 


Nobody kind words pouring 

In that orphan-heart’s sad ear ; 
But all of us all ignoring 

What lies at our doors, so near ! 


O sister! down in the alley, 

Pale, with the downcast eye, 
Dark and drear is the valley, 

But the stars shine forth on high. 


Nobody here may love thee, 
Or care if thou stand or fall ; 

But the great, good God above thee, 
He watches and cares for all. 












ART. 


—_>——- 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[FOURTH NOTICE.] 

In our previous articles on this Exhibition, we have mentioned 
the greater portion of the more important pictures, and this week 
we intend to speak chiefly of the less well-known artists, and any 
small pictures that attract the eye, either from their merit (or 
demerit), subject, or treatment. Taking the rooms, then, in 
order, we notice, first, No. 55, ‘“‘ Love’s Confession,” by W. 
Weekes, a humorous little picture enough, of two French peasants 
telling their simple love-story under the heavy timbers of a bridge, 
while above them the village curé listens, with evident apprecia- 
tion. No. 51, ‘The Hollow Tree,” by I. Linnell, sen., differs 
little from Linnells in general, but is a pleasing landscape, if of a 
somewhat forced colour, No. 50, ‘A Morning Reverie,” by A. 
Elmore, is a young lady in white muslin, very much like other 
young ladies in white muslin, and in no sense of the word worthy 
of the Academy or the Academician. There is little else in the 
first room, except a clever portrait of the Bishop of Birmingham, 
by Pettie, in his purple robe and white lace,—quite the best of 
Mr. Pettie’s portraits this year. 

It is always an unpleasant task to find fault with painters 
who have done their best, but no notice of the Academy would 
be in any way complete without mention of some of the more 
glaringly bad pictures, particularly those which appear to offend 
wilfully, from a deliberately base selection of subject, or a vulgar 
method of treatment. The besetting sin of English Art at the 
present time is a tendency to apply all the labour to the acces- 
sories of the picture, and give but little time or thought to the 
working-out of any great idea or noble conception. It cannot 
be too much insisted upon that no amount of harmonised furni- 
ture and dress will make a picture, but that, on the contrary, the 
more labour that is bestowed upon the purely artificial sur- 
roundings, the less likely is the composition to be of any greater 
value than a magnified fashion-plate or a photographic interior. 
These remarks apply especially to many of the pictures in the’ 
second room, in which there is a superabundance of what may be 
called the ‘* Clapham School of Art,”—art, that is to say, which 
is calculated to raise no unpleasant feelings or undue excitement, 
but whose aim it is to depict trivial incidents of manners and 
society in as “‘ elegant” a style as possible. The following are 
excellent examples of this :—No. 65, ‘* Where the Bee Sucks,” by 
Jerry Barret,—a pensive young lady, gazing earnestly at an 
enormous sunflower. We have no fault to find with the young lady 
(except that she appears to have no neck), or her sunflower, but 
why should such a thing be here? Of the same class is No, 87, 
“Sitting up Again,” by Miss M. Brooks; and a very horrible 
picture, entitled, ‘The New Curate,” by D. W. Wynfield. 
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The latter is a representation of the entertainment at tea of a 
new curate by a group of his lady parishioners, apparently a 
mother and her two daughters. ‘here is a vague report abroad, 
which we have failed to trace to any reliable source, that Mr. 
Wynfield intended this picture as a satire upon Curates in 
general, but there is nothing to show that this is the case. We 
should rather imagine that this young priest, with the pink com- 
plexion, sleek hair, and well-brushed, gigantic hat, stirring his 
tea with a sacerdotal simper, was painted in all good faith, and 
thought likely to prove an attractive rendering of an interesting 
subject. ‘That people can be found to admire or even to tole- 
rate such a picture as this speaks volumes for the present state 
of artistic enlightenment in England. What our Gallic neighbours 
call ‘‘the English Meess” stand before thi8 picture and admire 
it by the dozen, the daily papers praise it, and the Hanging Com- 
mittee place it on the line ; as Mr. Carlyle said, ‘It’s a sad sight!” 
In this room, also, there is a very extraordinary picture, called 
‘The Princess,” by J. C. Dollman,—the subject being taken 
from Tennyson’s poem of that name,—a very ordinary-looking 
lady, surrounded by a heap of miscellaneous litter, in which 
globes of the ordinary boarding-school pattern stand side by side 
with Arab tables and alchemist’s crucibles, while in front of her 
two leopards, with rose-garlands round their necks, await her 
pleasure,—a very ambitious and a very unfortunate composition 
Let us pass on. ‘Master Jacky,” ‘‘The End of the Chase,” 
‘‘ After the Dance,” ‘ Portrait of a Lady,” ‘‘ Miss Mischief,” are 
all variations on the same string as the ‘‘ New Curate.” ‘Then 
comes No, 113, ‘*The Thanies,” by J. Tissot. Fortunate, 
indeed, is it that this artist has labelled it so clearly, for, 
certes, few Englishmen would recognise this chalky abomination 
as their national river, any more than they would own the un- 
deniably Parisian ladies in the steam-launch as examples of their 
countrywomen. Mr. Tissot is another of those artists who have 
fallen below their former mark. His earlier pictures exhibited 
at the Academy, though always somewhat cold and unreal in 
colour, were most carefully drawn, and showed undeniable humour. 
This year, however, he has sunk to the lowest style of the genre 
school. Thereis absolutely no point either in this picture, or that of 
‘* The Convalescent,” and no amount of skilful painting of lemon 
kid-gloves 4nd canvas yachting-shoes will make a picture, if there 
is nothing else. Turn from this to No. 141, the “‘ High Mass at a Fish- 
ing Village,” which we mentioned in our last notice, and you have 
before you the two extremes of feeling in art. The one is a simple 
subject, elevated by the sincerity and truth of its rendering to 
the realm of really high art ; the other is also an ordinary subject, 
degraded by soulless attention to the frivolities of dress till it is 
utterly devoid of feeling and interest. 

In the third gallery, the first picture that strikes us is No. 
152, ‘*A Storm at Sea,” E. Nicol,—two old sailors, and a woman 
peering out into the night from the cabin-window. We hardly 
think it tells its story sufficiently, and perhaps some people 
might fancy that a picture called ‘“‘A Storm at Sea ” should 
show something of either the sea or the storm, but that is a mere 
matter of detail. Near this there hangs a contribution, No. 153, by 
an Academician, so bad that all we can do is to pass it by in 
silence, and regret that the Academy should have hung it at all. 
Proceeding round the room, we come to No. 175, ‘‘ The Meet- 
ing of Oberon and Titania,” by P. F. Poole, R.A. This is one 
of Mr. Poole’s moonlight effects, of which he has painted so 
many. Indeed, of late years this painter has shunned the sun- 
light, and revelled chiefly in 


Contrast with this pretentious composition No. 457, ‘* Miss EEe 
Terry,” by J. F. Robertson, a bright, unaffected portrait, and 4 
capital likeness of the popular actress. The three pictures Nos, 
192, 198, and 198, all by Academicians, are sad instances 
of how excessively poor is much of the Academic work 
this year. The scene from Eugene Aram, No. 20} by 
A. Elmore, is noticeable as a clever rendering of mist, and 
the face of the murderous schoolmaster is very powerfully con. 
ceived. ‘* Coming down to Dinner” (No. 209), J. C. Horsley, ig 
another composition apparently without meaning of any kind, 
The public are beginning to be aware by this time that Mp 
Horsley can paint the intricacies of a ruff, and would like to ab 
him attempt something else, Nos. 213 and 219, by 'T. Faed, R.A, 
—-single figures, both tame and uninteresting, and singularly poor 
in colour, compared with Mr. Faed’s usual works. No. 221, 
H. Johnson, a little landscape of Stonehenge, should be notj 

as well conveying the solitariness of the scene and the impreggiyg 
desolation of that stone enigma. 

In the fourth gallery, a quaint little picture of a shepherd 
dancing to a flock of goats at Capri deserves some little notice, 
as an unpretending and clever painting. Close to it is a 
trying portrait of the Prince of Wales; if his popularity cay 
stand such a test as this, it is, indeed, very great; there is some 
consolation, however, for him, in the fact that his brother, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, has suffered even more severely at the hands 
of G. Koberwein, than he has from H. von Angeli, and that jg 
saying much. No. 286, ‘ Her First-born,” by Frank Holl. This 
is a train of mourners following a child's coffin to the graye, 
Every one is crying, and the picture is undoubtedly pathetic, but, 
nevertheless, we feel tempted to ask ourselves, what is the uge 
of paintings like this? Is not this constant harping 6f Mr. Holl’s 
on the one string of death and burial somewhat unworthy of a 
man? ‘That we should be sometimes reminded of our m. 
certain tenure is, perhaps, advisable, but that an artist should 
year after year rack his brains to discover some new way of 
harrowing our feelings seems morbid. A propos of this subject, 
there is another picture here of a funeral, in which we only see the 
backs of the mourners and the inside of several large hats, which 
they hold behind them. ‘This is realistic painting indeed. In 
this room there is a fine landscape by V. Cole, which should 
have been mentioned before. ‘This is No. 308, ‘‘ The Day's 
Decline,”—a stretch of quiet river, overhung with yellowing 
woods ; on the left of the picture a steep incline leads the eye to 
the sky, flecked with the soft, fleecy clouds of evening. This is 
one of the pleasantest landscapes we have had from Mr. Vicat 
Cole for some years, and the coolness and hush of the coming 
night are very skilfully indicated. Turner, however, would 
not have thrust the plough in among the grass of the 
river-bank, where it must inevitably tumble into the water, 
but left it in the furrow. There is a small picture, 
No. 328, of wayside life, in this room, by H. Wallis, that should 
attract attention, called ‘‘ Outside a Prison, Southern Italy,” 
an Italian peasant-girl playing the violin, while the prisoners listen 
and smoke behind the bars. ‘There is a repressed look of pain 
and endurance in her face which lends a grace and pathos to 
the homely little figure, and the contrast between the insolent 
ease of the smoking brigands and the quiet toil of the girl is true 
and strong. 

In the next room there is a portrait of the Princess Louise, by 
R. A. Muller, noticeable only as a portrait of a princess; anda 
very fine portrait, by W. W. Onless, of the Hon, Sir R. P. 





** A land of love, and a land of light, 

Withoaten sun, or moon, or night.” 
The chief part of this composition is a dance of the elves by 
moonlight, Oberon and Titania being ignominiously thrust into 
a corner, and made of even less account than the usual stage 
royalties ; in the background are the still waters of a lake and a | 
woodland glade. It is seldom that Mr. Poole paints any picture | 
that has not in it both thought and beauty, but this year he has 
been unfortunate in his treatment of a somewhat hackneyed 





Amphlett, Baron of Exchequer, in his robes of justice. This is 
one of the strongest of Mr. Onless’s portraits, and bears a striking 
resemblance to the better style of Mr. Millais, in whose studio, 
we believe, the former painter studied. No. 434, ‘* Gareloch, on 
the Clyde,” is a somewhat sombre effect of twilight on the Scotch 
hills,—a clever, truthful picture, hung where it is almost 
impossible to see it. No. 455, ‘‘ A Lifeboat,” by H. Moore,—@ 
bold attempt at rendering the lines of surf on a flat shore, though 
we doubt whether any lifeboat could have put to sea in the manner 


subject, and there is little to praise or interest, save | depicted. 


the weird contortions of the dancing elves. Close to this | 


In the sixth room, besides the pictures that have been already 


is No. 117, ““ Midday Meal, Cairo,” by J. F. Lewis, R.A.— | noticed, there is little to detain us. No. 462 is a clever study of 
& Sorgeows picce of colour, almost like a page from an old | water-lilies, painstaking and faithful to nature. No. 478, ‘ Nearing 
missal in its combination of brilliant hues, but somewhat | Home,” by E. R. Taylor, three sailors looking out of the port on 


deficient in interest and confused. 


Above this hangs one | their approach to England, will probably interest many, as these 


of the most unpleasing portraits of the year, ‘‘ Mademoiselle | pictures of a somewhat clap-trap sentiment generally do. Indeed, 
Zaré Thalberg,” by J. Sant, R.A. ‘The unfortunate young lady | this has already been chosen for engraving by one of our leading 
has been posed as an allegorical representation of Fame, the | illustrated papers. The remaining rooms, including the Water- 
typical laurel-wreath in her hand, clothed in a long white gar- | colours and the Etchings, we must postpone for the present. 


merit; and surrounded by a background of thunderous smoke. 
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DR. ABBOTT'S EDITION OF “BACON’S ESSAYS.”* 
Tuts edition of Bacon’s Essays forms one of Messrs. Longman’s 
«Series of English Classics,” and is, in all outward respects, an 
attractive and dainty little book. The handy size of the volumes, 
the charming sage-green binding, the paper, type, and arrange- 
ment, the insertion of the old title-page of the edition of 1625, the 
use of strong, black characters, for numerals, and the first words 
of sentences, in the notes and alphabetical index, show what 
loving care has been spent in turning out the book, and make the 
using it a physical treat,—a real pleasure to eye and hand. And 
let us add at once, that Dr. Abbott’s work is worthy of the setting. 
It is of larger scope than ordinary editing, as he had found, while 
reading them with an advanced class of pupils, how necessary a 
knowledge of Bacon's life, and thoughts, and character is to any- 
thing like a true understanding or appreciation of these essays. 
He has accordingly given us, in his introduction, five separate 
studies of Bacon, painting for us, first, what he was himself, and 
then as philosopher, theologian, politician, and moralist. This 
method has its weak and dangerous side. It is scarcely possible 
to escape repetition when you have to paint the same man from 
five different stand-points, and not easy to avoid broaching 
theories about him which will not fit one another, and so bring- 
ing out as general result an impossible bundle of qualities and 

wers which one cannot clothe in flesh and blood, or make into 
anything that will stand upright, or, except by courtesy, can be 
calleda man. That Dr. Abbott has not escaped this danger, and has 
put forth a theory which is hopelessly irreconcilable with the facts 
of Bacon’s life, and with his thoughts and words, so far as they are 
known to us, is the opinion of the scholar who has devoted twenty- 
five years to the study of that life and works. So Mr. Spedding 
has examined Dr. Abbott's theory in two articles in the Con- 
temporary, which raise once again the main points at issue in this 
deeply interesting Baconian controversy with singular clearness. 
It is difficult in our space to do justice to either side, and we can 
do little more than indicate the lines of the battle. 

Bacon, then, Dr. Abbott holds, had from earliest youth a true 
and pure enthusiasm for science, and no other enthusiasm or 
passion whatever. He looked upon the search for and contempla- 
tion of Truth as his appointed work in life, and whenever, and 
in so far as he devoted himself to this work, was great and truth- 
ful to the end. He turned from it to law and politics—the pursuit of 
power and place, to be used for the advancement of knowledge— 
and carried his scientific method into politics and the Courts. 
The key of his plilosophy was that Nature is to.be mastered by 
obeying her, after patient study. He would use this same key in 
active life, and endeavour to rule the world by obeying the 
world—the world as he found it—by studying what men are, 
not what they ought to be, and recognising and using all human 
weaknesses and vices for his own ends. Thus he became in early 
life, and continued till the end (outside his study), a supple, push- 
ing, unscrupulous man, incapable of strong love or friendship, 
who would let nothing stand in the way of his own advancement 
in the world, and allowed himself freely the use of those ‘arts 
and shifts” which he called ‘‘ fiddling,” but which are commonly 
known as sycophancy and lying. This is the picture Dr. Abbott 
draws, but he points out and admits that he is pressed by 
the difficulty of reconciling such facts as Bacon's undoubted 
uprightness and truthfulness as a student, and his attitude and 
conduct after his disgrace, with this view of ‘‘ Bacon as he was.” 
For undoubtedly Bacon believed in his own innocence of heart, 
and on the whole, Dr. Abbott thinks he may be acquitted of dis- 
honesty, for though he ‘took money from suitors whose cases 
were before him, yet he did it without feeling that he was laying 
himself open to a charge of what in law would be called bribery, 
and without any consciousness that he had secrets to conceal of 
which the disclosure would be fatal to his reputation.” (Ixii.) 
But if the man was such as we have heard he was, how can this 
apparent uprightness, this consciousness of innocence, this bear- 
ing before the world of a disgraced and fallen man, which drew 
from the Prince of Wales the words, ‘‘ This man scorns to go out 





like a snuff,” be accounted for? Dr. Abbott's answer is that he 
was a man singularly inaccurate and indifferent to details, and at | 
the same time, vividly conscious of his own high powers and aims, | 
that such a man cannot be judged as ordinary men are ; for his con- 
sciousness ‘‘ of that grandiose kind of goodness to which, in his 
magnificent style, he gives the name of Philanthropic, would have | 


made the priest of the kingdom of Man laugh to scorn the bare 
supposition that it was possible for him to be guilty of corruption.” 
Now, however much we may have learnt in other directions 
from Dr. Abbott, it must be allowed that this is anything but 
satisfactory, and that the theory isa lame one. Mr. Spedding’s, on 
the contrary, goes perfectly on all-fours, and is set out with sin- 
gular clearness in these articles. He holds that Bacon's moral 
code was, in fact, higher, more clearly recognised, and more con- 
stantly in his thoughts than that of the men of his time,—that 
just because this was so, because he knew better, he has been 
judged more hardly than others for acts which were common in 
his day, ‘‘the blots showing more in his life than his neighbours, 
because the general surface is fairer.” 

In this light Mr. Spedding examines all the cases cited by Dr. 
Abbott. His conclusion as to Bacon’s conduct to Essex is that 
“in his prosperity he advised him against his humour till he lost 
his confidence, and in his adversity pleaded his cause with the 
Queen till he shared her displeasure ;”’ as to the prosecution of 
Oliver St. John in the Star Chamber, he holds that he did his simple 
duty as Attorney-General, Coke and the Council, and not he, being 
responsible for both prosecution and sentence, and St. John’s own 
confession showing that he himself did not regard it as unjust ; as 
to the torture of Peacham, he thinks that it was ordered by the High 
Commission, of which Bacon was not a member, that he was only 
present as one of eight officials (as a sheriff is present at an execu- 
tion) ; as regards his battle with Coke upon the question whether 
a judge was bound to advise the Crown ina pending case, he main- 
tains that he was merely acting as the King’s servant, and doing a 
plain duty. Both heand Coke were fighting for what they believed 
to be the Constitution, and Coke gave way. And lastly, as to the 
conviction for taking presents in pending suits—a real blot, which 
Mr. Spedding admits cannot be removed—he holds that it was 
the custom in his office to do so, favoured by James, as a cheap 
way of paying part of his Judges’ salaries; that Bacon accepted 
the custom as he found it, instead of sweeping it away, or even 
inquiring precisely how the law stood as to it. Thus he com- 
mitted acts without thinking about them which, when challenged, 
he could not justify, and yet could feel innocent in his heart of 
bribery, ‘though he could not conceal from himself that in one 
or two cases the proofs might, perhaps, stand pregnant to the 
contrary.” 

Nothing, in short, can be clearer or more satisfactory than Mr. 
Spedding’s theory, if his view of the facts is once granted, and surely 
every Englishmen would be glad to accept it, if he could. But can we 
accept his reading of the facts? It seems to us that in the test- 
case, that of Bacon’s conduct to Essex, it is impossible to do so. 
Upon the known facts and documents, Bacon seems to us, in 
spite of his denial, to have persuaded the Earl to take the un- 
lucky Irish command ; to have used the notorious correspondence 
(written by himself) between Essex and his brother Anthony 
rather to help himself with the Queen than to justify his friend ; 
to have gone out of his way, and beyond his duty as Queen's 
Counsel, both in the proceedings at York House and in the final 
trial. Any further light on the matter will be welcome, especially 
if it should help us to change our opinion. From Mr. Abbott's 
published statements, we know that he is about to reply at length 
to Mr. Spedding. We shall look with interest, not unmixed with 
anxiety, for his book,—with interest, because he has already 
proved himself an earnest and worthy student of Bacon's life and 
works ; with anxiety, lest by this discussion he should be trans- 
formed into a partisan, whose object it is to make a case against 
one of the greatest, and surely one of the most to be pitied, of 
British worthies, 





THE EPIC OF HADES.* 
Wuen noticing the last series of the Songs of Two Worlds, we 
remarked on the beauty of the poems in which a new and 
spiritualised meaning was given to the legend of Actzon, of the 
redemption of Eurydice under the spell of the lyre of Orpheus, 
and of the story of Endymion’s love for Artemis. The author 
of these beautiful versions of Greek legend has in this volume 
greatly enlarged this group of poems, in all of them keeping in 
view the same end,—to connect the Greck myth with the higher 
and wider meaning which Christian sentiment naturally finds for 
it. In this enterprise his success has been great. We do not think, 
indeed, that he reaches quite as high as the highest notes of his more 
modern poems. There is always apt to be some resisting medium in 
the substance of an ancient legend which, even if it does not prevent 


' assimilation by a spiritualising thinker, at least diverts his thoughts 








* Bacon's E: 1 
DD. Lona aut ie —_ Notes, and Index, by Edwin A. Abbott, 


* The Epic of Hades, By the Author of “Songs of Two Worlds,” London: 
Henry 8. King and Co. 
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from the channel in which they would more naturally flow, into 
some less apt and more artificial track. ‘Thus our author, in deal- 
ing with the legend of Marsyas,—which he treats with at least as 
much power as any other theme,—has really no significance to give 
to the flaying of poor Marsyas after his defeat by Apollo, except 
the very inadequate one that music and poetry are often sources of 
pain as well as born of pain,—which is true, but does not explain 
why torture should be inflicted by the god of Music on the 
one human being who came nearest to him in musical gifts, and who 
could enter best into the soul of his conqueror. The following 
passage, in which Apollo’s victory over Marsyas and its effect are 
described, is full of exquisite beauty, but it is obvious that the cruel 
triumph of the immortal is a foreign and unassimilated element in 
the poem :— 
“But upon the face 
Of the young Sun-god only haughty scorn 
Sate, and he swiftly struck his golden lyre, 
And played the Song of Life; and lo, I knew 
My strain, how earthy! Oh, to hear the young 
Apollo playing! and the hidden cells 
And chambers of the universe displayed 
Before the charméd sound! I seemed to float 
In some enchanted cave, where the wave dips 
In from the sunlit soa, and floods its depths 
With reflex hues of heaven. My soul was rapt 
By that I heard, and dared to wish no more 
For victory; and yet because the sound 
Of music that is born of human breath 
Comes straighter from the soul than any strain 
The hand alone can make, therefore I knew, 
With a mixed thrill of pity and delight, 
The nine immortal Sisters hardly touched 
By this fino strain of music, as by mine, 
And when the high lay trembled to its close, 
Still doubting. 
Then upon the Sun-god's face 
There passed a cold proud smile. He swept his lyre 
Once more, then laid it down, and then with voice, 
Tho voice of godhead, sang. Oh, ecstasy. 
Oh happiness of him who once has heard 
Apollo singing! For his ears the sound 
Of grosser music dies, and all the earth 
Is full of subtle undertones, which change 
The listener and transform him. As he sang— 
Of what I know not, but the music touched 
Each chord of being—I felt my secret life 
Stand open to it, as the parched earth yawns 
To drink the summer rain ; and at the call 
Of those refreshing waters, all my thought 
Stir from its dark and secret depths, and burst 
Into sweet, odorous flowers, and from their wells 
Deep call to deep, and all the mystery 
Of all that is, laid open. As he sang, 
I saw the Nine, with lovely pitying eyes, 
Sign ‘He has conquered.’ Yet I felt no pang 
Of fear, only deep joy that I had heard 
Such music while I lived, even though it brought 
Torture and death. For what were it to lie 
Sleek, crowned with roses, drinking vulgar praise, 
And surfeited with offerings, the dull gift 
Of ignorant hands, all which I might have known, 
To this diviner failure? Godlike ’tis 
To fail upon the icy ledge, and fall 
Where other footsteps dare not. So I knew 
My fate, and it was near. 
For to a pine 
They bound me willing, and with cruel stripes 
Tore moe, and took my life. 
But from my blood 
Was born the poets’ race, and on its flow 
My poor flute, to the cool swift river borne, 
Floated, and thence adown a lordlier stream 
Into the deep, wide sea. I do not blame 
Phebus, or Nature which has set this bar 
Betwixt success and failure, for I know 
How far high failure overleaps the bound 
Of low successes. Only suffering draws 
The inner heart of song and can elicit 
Tho perfumes of the soul. "I'were not enough 
To fail, for that were happiness to him 
Who over upward looks with reverent eye 
And seeks but to admire. So, since the race 
Of bards soars highest ; as who seek to show 
Ourselves as in a glass; therefore it comes 
That suffering weds with song, from the blind bard, 
Who solaced his blank darkness with his verse 
Through all the story of neglect and scorn, 
Necessity, sheer hunger, early death, 
Which smite the ranks of song. Not only those 
Who hold clear echoes of the voice divine 
Are honourable —they are blest, indeed, 
Whate’er the world has held—but those who hear 
Some fair faint echoes, though the crowd be deaf, 
And see the white gods’ garments on the hills, 
Which the crowd sces not, though they may not find 
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For such high message. More it is than case, 

Palace and pomp, honours and luxuries, 

To have seon white Presonces upon the hills, 

To have heard the voices of the Eternal Gods,” 
That is almost as fine as verse on such a subject could 
be, but our author must have been sensible as he wrote 
it of the opaque element in the old legend, resisting the 
transmission of his higher thought. How, in the light of that 
thought, should the triumphant strain have been, as the 
story describes it, the strain of proud and scornful exulta- 
tion, not the strain of divine sympathy? It is not only the 
flaying of Marsyas which partially unfits it for the new treat. 
ment, but the cold elation of the divine lay itself. 

There is something of the same difficulty in the other legends, 
‘‘ Dejaneira,” for instance, may almost innocently give the garment 
whose fiery death clings to the flesh of her hero, to restore 
Hercules, as she thinks, to his old love, for love is often 
instrumental in clothing with purifying pain the lives of 
those to whom it clings; but then so given, the garment is not, 
like Dejaneira’s, the poisoned present of treachery and hate. And 
when the hate and treachery of others is itself the occasion of 
the outpouring of divine love which conquers and redeems that 
hate, it is not the gift of blind love, like Dejaneira’s, but ig 
encountered spontaneously by him who knows its purpose, and 
how to transform it by his own power. In fact, in all these 
legends there is a touch of earthly dross as well as a gleam of 
beauty resting on that dross, and the spiritualiser, even if he 
makes the best he can of the former, will find it a foreign object 
still, defying his magic. 

This little volume is, however, delightful reading. From the 
first line to the last, the high and delicate aroma of purity 
breathes through the various spiritual fables. Now and then 
we are disposed to quarrel with the author's poetical leniency in 
dealing with the faults he has described. For instance, De- 
janeira not only allows herself to distrust the fidelity of her 
husband, which was pardonable as the poet has painted it, 
but when she knows her error, instead of doing the last behest 
of Hercules, she puts an end to her life, in the hour of what she 
calls her ‘‘ unfaith and vile mistrust” and ‘‘ weakness.” And in 
spite of this, as a shade she vindicates her blamelessness :— 

‘*¢ Wherefore am I 

Of all the blameless shades within this place 

The most unhappy, if of blame, indeed, 

I have no load? For what is sin itself, 

But error when we miss the road which leads 

Up to the gate of heaven? Ignorance! 

What if we be the cause of ignorance ? 

Being blind who might have seen! Yet do I know 

But self-inflicted pain, nor stain there is 

Upon my soul such as they bear who know 

The dreadful scourge with which the stern judge still 

Lashes their sins. I am forgiven, I know, 

Who loved so much, and one day, if Zeus will, 

I shall go free from hence, and join my Lord, 

And be with him again.’ 

And straight I seemed, 

Passing, to look npon some scarce-spent life, 

Which knows to-day the irony of Fate 

In self-inflicted pain.” 
Certainly ignorance which is not “invincible,” which is half 
wilful, is not mere ignorance, but differs essentially from it; and 
perhaps the doctrine of most of these beautiful recasts of Greek 
fable inclines a little too much to the Socratic doctrine in the 
Protagoras, that virtue may be ‘ taught,’ and vice removed by 
‘more light,’—a doctrine in real accordance with which it would 
be exceedingly hard to interpret the tragic fables either of Greek 





or of any other popular legends, for the popular mind believes in 
responsibility and freedom. Dejaneira, Medusa, even Helen, are 
all made by our poet virtually guiltless of what seems their guilt, 
—mere instruments in the hands of destiny for the eliciting of 
great desires and great resolves in others. No doubt there isa 
truly Greek conception at the bottom of the last sketch. In 
Homer’s eyes, Helen was rather the tool of goddesses, than the 
faithless woman whose sin plunged her country into war. Still, 
when a poet with so spiritual a touch as the one who has here 
recast these old fables for us tells them anew, one hardly ex- 
pects to see the conception of an overruling destiny made 80 
nearly responsible for all the miserable lapses of the typical 
heroes of humanity. 

This, however, is more a moral than a poetical criticism, and 
granting the author's desire to show ‘the pity” rather than the 
morality latent in these Hellenic legends, we doubt if they could 





Fit music for their visions ; they are blest, 
Not pitiable. Not from arrogant pride 

Nor ovor-boldness fail they who have striven 
To tell what they have hoard, yet find no voice 


have had a more spiritual treatment. As beautiful as anything 


| is the epilogue in which the author maintains that all the heroes 


and heroines of the Greek mythology whom he has treated, 
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Andromeda, Acton, Helen, Eurydice, Dejaneira, 
caoseum, Narcissus, Medusa, Adonis, Persephone, Endymion, 
and Psyche, are but parables of human life, and that the world 
is still truly as young as it was in the days when these parables 


were first conceived :— 
os * But as I went 


Across the lightening fields, upon a bank 

I saw a single snowdrop shake, and bring 

Promise of spring; and keeping my old thought 
In the old fair Hellenic vesture dressed 

I felt myself a ghost, and seemed to be 

Now fair Adonis hastening to the arms 

Of his lost love—now sad Persephone 

Restored to mother-earth—or that high shade 
Orpheus, who gave up heaven to save his love, 
And is rewarded—or young Marsyas, 

Who spent his youth and life for song, and yet 
Was happy though in torture—or the fair 

And dreaming youth whom late I saw, who waits, 
Hopeful, the unveiling heaven, when he shall see 
His fair ideal love. The birds sang gay ; 

There came a tinkling from the waking fold ; 

And on the hill-side, from the cot, a girl 

Tripped singing with her pitcher. All the sounds 
And thoughts which still are beautiful—Youth, Song, 
Dawn, Spring, Renewal—and my soul was glad 
Of all the freshness, and I felt again 

The youth and spring-tide of the world, and thought, 
Which feigned those fair and gracious fantasies. 


For every dawn that breaks brings a new world, 
And every budding bosom a new life. 
These fair tales, which we know so beautiful, 
Show only finer than our lives to-day 
Because their voice was clearer, and they found 
A sacred bard to sing them. We are pent, 
Who sing to-day, by all the garnered wealth 
Of ages of past song. We have no more 
The world to choose from, who, where’er we turn, 
Tread through old thoughts and fair. Yet must we sing— 
We have no choice; and if more hard the toil 
In noon, when all is clear, than in the fresh 
White mists of early morn, yet do we find 
Achievement its own guerdon, and at last 
The rounder song of manhood grows more sweet 
Than the high note of youth. 


For, Youth and Age— 
Nought else divides us from the fresh young days 
Which men cal] ancient, seeing that we in turn 
Shall one day be Time’s ancients, and inspire 
The wiser, higher race, which yet shall sing 
Because to sing is human, and high thought 
Grows rhythmic ere its close. Nought else there is 
But that weird beat of Time, which doth disjoin 
Hellas and England. 
How should any hold 
Those precious Scriptures only old-world tales 
Of men and monsters in some brainless dream, 
Coherent, yet unmeaning, linked together 
By some false skein of song! 
Nay, ’tis not so 
All things and thoughts, both old and new, are writ 
Upon the unchanging human heart and soul. 
The weary woman sated with her life, 
Much loved and yet unloving, pines to-day 
As Helen ; still the poet strives and sings, 
And hears Apollo’s music, and grows dumb, 
And suffers, yet is happy; still the young 
Fond dreamer seeks his high ideal love, 
And finds her name is Death; still doth the fair 
And innocent life, bound naked to the rock, 
Redeem the race; still the gay tempter goes 
And leaves his victim, stone; still doth pain bind 
Men’s souls in closer links of lovingness, 
Than Death itself can sever; still the sight 
Of too great beauty blinds us, and we lose 
The sense of earthly splend ining heaven. 


And always, always, with each soul that comes 
And goes, comes that fair form which last I saw, 
Hovering, with golden wings and eyes divine, 
Above the bed of birth, the bed of death, 

Still breathing heavenly airs of deathless love. 





For while a youth is lost in soaring thought, 

And while a maid grows sweet and beautiful, 

And while a springtide coming lights the earth, 

And while a child, and while a flower is born, 

And while one wrong cries for redress and finds 

A soul to answer, still the world is young !” 
That is finely said, but thereis a difference, too, between the youth- 
ful vision and the modern knowledge. And nothing shows the 
difference more than the attempt of a true poet like the present 
to read deeper meanings into the old fables than, with the mere 
Hellenic wisdom as interpreter, they can bear. They gain 
im grandeur by the remoulding, for the clear outlines come out 
against a brighter and a darker sky, but many of the limitations 
of the old forms melt away beneath the more glowing light, 
and the clear, sharp outline goes with them. ‘ Narcissus,” 


others,—grows in meaning only to lose in distinctness, and to 
transmute the artistic delight in an etherealised echo of oneself 
into the spiritual craving for the qualities which we do not 
possess,—which we would fain find in our ourselves, but cannot 
find there. That is not the fable of the Greek Narcissus. 





THE AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE.* 


VERY appropriately at the present time Mr. J. M. Ludlow has 
published a handy book on the grave American question which 
existed a hundred years ago. Few, we suppose, will, from its 
title, misconceive the character of the volume, and imagine that 
it is a military work, or arrive at any other conclusion than the 
correct one,—that it is mainly political and historical in a general 
sense. It is not, indeed, until we have read half through its 
pages that we come upon an outline of the actual marching and 
fighting, which it may sound paradoxical to call an utter waste of 
power, since it did win American Independence, but which, from 
the soldier’s point of view, teaches no lesson to us, as it taught 
nothing either to the English or Americans engaged in the struggle. 
In order, however, to lay the foundations for a brief account of 
a great political conflict, Mr. Ludlow has given an interesting and 
compendious description of the state of the continent down to the 
moment when a collision between the Crown and the Colonies became 
inevitable. He first delineates the Red Man, for whom, as for all 
inferior races, he has so strong a sympathy, and of whom, as we 
think, he forms too high an estimate. He then clearly and suc- 
cinctly takes stock of the various invaders who planted colonies 
on the Atlantic shore between the Mississippi and Hudson's Bay ; 
traces the efforts of Spanish, French, English, and Dutch settlers, 
and notes the different motives which led them to the new land, and 
the varying conditions under which they established a footing on 
its shores. Finally, he deals with the Black Man, whose in- 
terpolation on the continent was destined to work so much 
woe to succeeding generations; whose presence there now 
is still an abiding cause of bloodshed, and a radical element 
in the great problem of federative government. It is from 
such a large admixture of races,—from the peoples of three 
portions of the globe, differing profoundly in temperament, 
religion, language, and colour, as well as from subsequent impor- 
tations, adding yet greater variety to the compound, that the 
nation sprang which is now celebrating the hundredth year of its 
independence. Mr. Ludlow has sketched with spirit, judgment, 
and fidelity the youthful period which preceded the dawn of man- 
hood, when the Colonies were almost allies in our wide-stretching 
wars with France and Spain; and he is not less animated and im- 
partial when he has to portray the final struggle which not only 
severed these Colonies from the Crown, but embittered for long 
years the feelings of the new-born American people towards the 
land of their origin. Such is the scope of this useful and enter- 
taining little work, the author of which deserves so much credit 
for having compressed a vast quantity of information into a few 
pages, preserved the thread of his story unbroken, told it with 
clearness and simplicity, and for having never, for a moment, lost 
sight of its great moral and political lessons. 

Of course the historian, compared with the statesman, always 
occupies a coign of vantage. It would not have been easy for a 
man of real political genius to take a correct measure of British 
America at the end of the Seven Years’ War ; it was a task wholly 
beyond the intellectual capacity of George III., and the medio- 
crities by whom he chose to surround himself. As Mr. Ludlow 
reminds us, the germs of resistance and confederacy were planted 
in the seventeenth century, and the practice of treating the 
Colonies ‘‘ as step-children ” contributed to foster a growing op- 
position. Successive English Governments dealt with these 
remote communities in a spirit even more vicious than that which 
guided them in managing British home concerns. No one had 
the faintest idea of a colonial policy having for its aim the creation 
of a powerful English-speaking empire, having its chief seat in 
these islands, but otherwise scattered over the world. Mere 
selfish domination was the central political idea, and it produced 
a natural and legitimate spirit of discontent :— 

“The history of the struggle of the American, or we might say, the 
New-England Colonies, against the Government of the Restoration, has 
been scarcely studied enough. It prefigures most remarkably that 
larger struggle, which a century later was to rend thirteen colonies 
away from the mother-country. The principle at issue was exactly the 
same,—the right of the mother-country to interfere in the internal 


matters of the colonies, and with the carrying-on of their trade. It is 
supposed that at the period of the Revolution of 1688, the colonies of 








for instance, with his self-worship,—and we might mention many | 


* The War of American Independence, 1775-1783. By J.M. Ludlow. With Four 
Maps. London: Longmans. 
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North America contained together not much more than 200,000 souls. 
Had there been 2,000,000, the rule of Governors like Berkeley and GOOD GARDENING.* 
Andros would probably never have been tolerated, whatever might | Or all the arts of prime utility, none is perhaps less thoro 


have been the course of politics in England. Moreover, the discontents - . 
engendered by the Restoration were not appeased by the successors of understood by —_ and th erefore less efficiently practised, than 
James II. Notwithstanding the enthusiasm with which William had | that of Gardening. ‘This assertion may at first sight seem un. 


been proclaimed, Massachusetts had to spend two years in obtaining a | warranted, when the vast extent of English ground which ig given 
new charter, and lost under it the right of electing officers, who were up to the cultivation of fruit, vegetables, and flowers is tal 


henceforth to be appointed by the Governor for the Crown. In New|. : : A . 
York, as will be recollected, Leister, the elected Governor, after ruling | to consideration, and when we think of the almost universal 


for nearly two years me wtp. in the King’s name,-was executed for | Wish for the possession of a garden, whether large or small, and 
high-treason. He was looked upon as a martyr, and pieces of his clothes yet it is a fact which may challenge contradiction, those thi 


wes saved ae relics.” which every one is supposed to know being just such ag are 


Montcalm is credited with a prediction, cited in these pages, that | the least studied, and in the practice of which a sort of happy. 


if France lost America, in ten years more America would revolt go-lucky method, largely derived from precedent and oral tradi. 
against England. If he did so, he probably took an accurate tion, is apt to be followed, without the least knowledge of the 
‘measure alike of Colonial temper and British policy, and of the | principles which should be the basis of work. With respect to 
effects which the collision between two such antagonists would bring gardens, if we except the handsome pleasure-grounds of the man 
forth. The fundamental error on our part was that we would | of fortune, which are kept in order at the cost of a moderate in. 
not admit the Colonists to a partnership,—we refused them the come, and the well-tilled acres of the market-gardener, which, 
rights of Englishmen, to which, as Samuel Adams said, ‘‘ they being his livelihood, must be kept of necessity in a state of per- 
were born ;” we shackled instead of fostering their trade, which petual productiveness, are not waste and mismanagement the 
should have been regarded as part of our own ; and generally, we general rule in the kitchen department, and poverty and sameness 
dealt with men of English blood, living across the Atlantic, as no | jn that set apart for flowers? We have also perpetual complaints 
Government with impunity dealt with men of English blood at} of the expense of keeping a garden, and are constantly told that 
home. At some stage of growth a rupture became inevitable, | jt is cheaper to procure fruit and vegetables from the market than 
because the qualities which conquered Charles I., expelled James | to year them; and the reason of this is that the garden, in ninety. 
II., brought in William, and ensured the succession to the House | nine cases out of a hundred, does not get fair-play. The farmer 
of Hanover, were not destroyed by change of residence, and were | jooks upon it as he does upon his poultry-yard, as beneath his notice, 
as certain to manifest themselves in New England, New York, and grudgingly bestowing upon it, perhaps to please his wife, two or 
Virginia, as they were in Cornwall, Yorkshire, and Middlesex. | ¢hree timesa year afew days’ labour, and a scanty supply of manure; 
That the Georgian Governments did not see this truth is no| while, in the classes immediately above him, it is handed over tog 
matter for wonder. Neither the young King nor his Ministers | man whose ignorance and want of taste are only exceeded by his 
had any great insight into anything. History and experience, | conceit, and who prides himself upon producing insipid monstro- 
sages and statesmen, spoke to them in vain, and their best justifi- | sities in the shape of fruits and vegetables out of season, or upon 
cation is that they were not very imperfect representatives of winning the prize at flower-shows for a few plants that have occu- 
England as it was when they lived. pied most of the time thatshould have been devoted 'to general culti- 
As to the contest itself, Mr, Ludlow has drawn his outline with | vation. As to the poor man, when he is lucky enough to havea 
a free, firm hand, and probably at this date the military perform- | garden, what use does he make of it? In the great majority of 
ances deserve no higher treatment. They were, on our side, a| cases, he only grows carelessly a few of the coarser vegetables, in- 
series of muscular exertions, utterly wanting in anything like a/ stead of providing, as he might do, himself and his family witha 
guiding, masterly spirit. There was valour enough, but no con- | considerable portion of delicate and wholesome food. The garden, 
duct. MRegulars, even at this early date, were, even when inferior | fairly dealt with, should be a most profitable adjunct to the 
in numbers, just as effective against improvised armies as they are | mansion, house, or cottage; and where it is not so, the case is 
now, but not a single British captain of third-rate ability rose to| purely the result of mismanagement, arising from an apathy 
the surface during the war. From a military point of view, the| which is quite incomprehensible. It is impossible to conceive 
armies of Congress ought to have been destroyed more than once, | why we should be content to import our fruit, vegetables, and 
and would have been, had our Generals possessed real knowledge of | early flowers as we do our eggs, from Belgium and from France, 
war, and the qualities which make it useful. Washington, on the! when we might witha little trouble have an abundance of our own, 
other hand, triumphed through his unsurpassed constancy. He/| and when the production of them might also be a distinct source 
displayed a power of doing much with scanty means quite equal | of profit. 
to that which, on a different scale and under other conditions,| We hear a great deal of the need of employments for women, 
must ever remain the marked characteristic of Frederick the why should not young girls develop their muscles, strengthen 
Great. Mr. Ludlow discusses at length the grave question, “‘ How | their constitutions, and embark in the pleasing as well as useful 
came it to pass that the Americans were finally victorious?” and occupation of gardening, having first, of course, made a special 
his dissertation on this head is specially worth attention. It isa study of what they are going to undertake? We know that there 
complicated study, into which we will not enter, only remarking | aro plenty of amateur lady gardeners, and that they are usually most 
that the case on both sides is very fairly stated by our author. | .yocessful cultivators; to these we say, “go on and prosper ;” but 
After impartially summing up the counteracting agencies, he | there is room for other and distinct classes. Many of the operations 
writes :—‘* The real cause why England yielded in 1782-83 to her | o¢ gardening are especially suited to women, for they require neat- 
revolted Colonies was probably this: the English nation at large handedness, careful manipulation, and minute and delicate atten- 
had never realised the nature of the struggle; when it did, it|ii5, The sowing and the saving of seeds, the raising of cuttings, 
refused to carry it on.” There is some truth in this remark, budding, grafting, hybridising, the training of bush, pyramid, 
but when France stepped into the field and dragged Spain| .44 espalier fruit-trees, the gathering and packing of fruit and 
with her, the balance leant so much to the side of America| fowers for the market, and most of the multifarious operations of 
that success became impossible. Had the Bourbons remained | ;),. propagating and plant-houses, might be most efficiently done 
really neuter, which was never the case, we could only have pre- |by women; and granting that men would be required for the 
vailed by fulfilling two conditions,—finding a statesman to! severer labours of digging, trenching, manuring and draining, 
rule the King, and a soldier of genius to direct the war. It is, | 144 for any other heavy work, it would very seldom be necessary 
however, well that we failed. Next in evil to the tyrannical | ;, employ skilled gardeners, for the lady-wcikers would of course 
course adopted towards our Colonies, perhaps even greater in evil, | possess sufficient knowledge to be able to direct and superintend 
would have been a triumph over the Americans. The true light every operation. There would certainly b: nothing menial in 





in which to regard Washington is that he was the leader of an} such an occupation, and we do not see why the daughters of 
armed Opposition, to arbitrary government headed by George III. | gentlemen in reduced circumstances should not seriously under- 
Mr, Ludlow, in fact, looks on the conflict as a duel between these | take it, not merely to the very great advantage of their own 
two men ; and it was fortunate for the country that the monarch | families, but also, perhaps, later, in some profitable organisation 
was worsted. ‘From that contest, the one emerged as the mad! where young women of the poorer classes could be trained and 


king who threw away a continent from England ; the other, asthe| employed under them. If some one would bring systematic 
father of the American nation.” The volume before us is an’ gardening into fashion, we should not only hear very little of the 
excellent introduction to a more minute study of the period, and | need for stimulants and the other weaknesses of young-lnlylien 
one that is singularly well adapted for two classes,—the general but we should no longer see so many weedy borders, unpruné 


reader and the young. | * 4 Plain Guide to Good Gardening. By Samuel Wood (late gardener to Sir B. P. 
| Wrey, Bart.). London Crosby, Lockwood, and Co. 
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~ 4 unfruitfal vines, neglected and unproductive kitchen-gardens, 
and greenhouses devastated by aphides and thrips. 

- Schools of cookery have been instituted with a considerable 
amount of success ; we recommend a school for practical garden- 
ing, with lectures upon agricultural chemistry, at which young 
women might learn, at all events, the rudiments of what they 
would require to know ; and we throw out the suggestion to those 
ladies who so anxiously desire to benefit their own sex, and also 
to our horticultural societies, which could so easily undertake the 
experiment on & suitable scale. In the meantime, however, in- 
structors are by no means wanting. Books on gardening are 
multitudinous and continually on the increase, and the one which 
has just been put forward by Mr. Wood, and which he calls “a 
plain guide to good gardening,” is one of the best and clearest 
which we have met with for some time. Although only a second 
edition, this work is to all intents and purposes a new one, so many 
and important are the additions to the original. Compendious, but 
neither too diffuse nor too technical, and quite sufficiently illus- 
trated, this little guide is really a manual from which the willing 
and attentive learner may gain ample direction. Written by a 
practical man of thirty years’ experience, it is intended to instruct 
not only the florist, the market and landscape-gardener, and the 
competitor for prizes, but also the cottager and the lady who 
wishes to be her own gardener, the aim of the writer being not to 
puzzle the reader, but to simplify every operation to him. 
The pruning of the vine, for instance, is denuded of all the 
mystery and difficulty usually supposed to be attached to it, and 
brought within the comprehension and practice of every one. Mr. 
Wood divides his work into three books. The first treats of the 
kitchen, fruit, and flower-garden ; the second of soils and their 
management, the rotation of crops, garden structures, and 
modes of laying-out; and the third of seeds and sowing, 
planting, transplanting, and weeding, garden enemies, and 
protection from frost. As a conclusion, we have a list of 
technical terms and an index. Of course, the general nature 
of the information contained in Mr. Wood's book differs but 
little from that contained in other works on gardening, but we 
like its arrangement, and there are various points in it whichvare 
specially his own. It must be obvious to every one that an essential 





requisite in good gardening is the use of judgment. A clear know- 
ledge of one’s requirements is the starting-point, and next follows 
the adaptation of means to the end. How often do we see crops 
cultivated which are out of all proportion to the size of the es- 
tablishment for which they are designed, immense waste being 
the immediate result, anda proportionate deficiency at a later season 
the remoter one; whereas were smaller quantities planted and kept 
up in due succession, the house would be always well supplied. In 
small villa gardens, too, a great mistake is made in the endeavour 
to grow something of everything, instead of aiming, as Mr. Wood 
advises, at the production of only a few of the earliest and best 
kinds of vegetables, so as to have them when they are dear and 
not easily obtainable, leaving the general supply to be purchased 
when the neighbouring markets are well stocked. Of course, 
however, all these matters must be regulated by situation and 
facilities for purchase, but as a general rule, the small garden 
should always be devoted to the choicest kind of whatever crop 
may be cultivated, and made to produce that crop at the season 
when it is of most value. The same holds good with flowers. It 
is better not to grow too many, but to grow those which are 
selected as nearly as possible to perfection; and it is perfectly 
possible to keep even a little place perennially gay, without the 
aid of glass houses or frames, if the cultivator understands how 
to select his flowers. The lazy amateur, whose only idea is to 
have recourse to the nurseryman at the beginning of summer, in 
order to fill with gaudy bedding-plants the deplorable-looking 
circles and squares which he has left during the winter tenantless 
aud forlorn, is wholly unaware of the beautiful effects which can be 
produced by a judicious arrangement of hardy perennials, such as 
Mr. Wood describes in what he calls “the everlasting flower- 
garden.” By selecting plants with protracted flowering qualifi- 
cations, such as the herbaceous Phloxes, so brilliant and varied, 
the Antirrhinum, the Pansy, CEnothera, Veronica, Iberis, 
Pentstemon, Pinks, Carnations, Lilies, Wallflowers, Peonias, Ane- 
mones, Campanulas, Japonicas, Clematis, Delphiniums, Salvias, 
not to mention roses, chrysanthemums, hollyhocks, and dozens of 
Sweet, old-fashioned flowers and flowering shrubs, there is scarcely | 
& month in the year which would not afford the cheerful sight of | 
Something in blossom, while from March to November such a 
garden should be almost a sheet of bloom. Those who are 
fortunate enough to have glass and a reserve garden at their com- 





mand can, of course easily improve upon this arrangement, by 





removing the occupants of some of the beds as soon as they begin 
to decline, and replacing them by geraniums and other tender and 
beautiful plants. Mr. Wood insists, of course, very strongly on 
the necessity of good drainage for a garden, and gives some simple 
and efficacious plans for carrying it into effect. In his chapter on 
soils he is careful to explain the difference between peat and bog- 
earth, a difference which is rarely remembered, it would seem, by 
the amateur gardener, who is under the delusion that any kind of 
black, rich-looking stuff brought from a swamp will make his 
rhododendrons and azaleas flourish. Even in good peats, rich in 
silica, lime, pure sand, and nutritious loam, there is a difference, 
and the peat of Epping Forest near the royal oak is commended 
as the very best of all, being actually capable of growing cucumbers. 

We have mentioned Mr. Wood's plain directions for the culti- 
vation of vines in houses; he also shows how to ripen grapes 
successsully out of doors, and is equally clear and precise about 
the growth of other fruits and the various modes of training 
them. One hint, by the way, may here be given to our readers, 
namely, that if they want fine strawberries, they must be 
very careful to nip off every runner as soon as it attains 
the length of three inches. But one of his most interesting 
suggestions relates to what he calls speculative gardening, namely, 
the raising of new species of plants, an employment hitherto con- 
fined almost exclusively to the nurseryman, but which Mr. Wood 
would like to see taken upand developed by the amateur gardener, 
speaking of it not merely asa most interesting occupation, but also 
as a certain source of profit. As he carefully explains how the 
process of hybridisation should be carried on, the lady florist will 
have no difficulty in making herself mistress of the matter. On 
the subject of ‘‘ window plants,” by which he means not plants 
that must be first raised and grown till they are in flower in a 
greenhouse, and afterwards brought into a sitting-room, but those 
which can be propagated, grown, and flowered in a window, the 
author gives a great deal of information, which, if followed, must 
result in the production of plants suitable to any situation; and 
he also adds valuable hints for the construction of plant-cases, and 
for the arrangement of conservatories, of which latter he justly 
complains for the want of taste so frequently shown in their deco- 
ration. Indeed, as a whole, we may very safely commend Mr. 
Wood's book to all those who aspire to really good gardening, 
being satisfied that its principles are sound and its directions 
practical, and ‘that those who take it for their manual will be in 
no danger whatever of being led astray. 
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ES are 

Ancient Classics for English Readers, Livy. By the Rev. W. Lucas 
Collins. (Blackwood and Sons.)—We welcome the appearance of a 
supplementary series of the “ Ancient Classics for English Readers.” 
Mr. Collins commences it with a volume that is creditable to his skill, 
for to give an account of Livy is not easy. There is next to nothing 
known about the personality of the writer, while there is a vast amount 
of controversy about the value and bearing of his writings. With this 
controversy the English reader is not to be expected to interest himself, 
and yet it cannot be passed over altogether. To give a sketch of the 
history, as Livy relates it, with translations of the most brilliant passages, 
would not have been enough. Mr. Collins judiciously intermingles his 
criticism with his narrative, and contrives, without wearying the reader 
with disquisitions that only the learned could appreciate, to give an idea 
both of the historical and of the literary value of his author. He seizos 
with aptitude any opportunity of illustrating his subject. We may give 
as an instance the story of the Schoolmaster of Falorii, who delivered 
up his noble pupils into the hands of Camillus, and was rewarded for 
his treachory by being sent back to the town with his hands tied behind 
him, while his scholars flogged him, Mr. Collins remarks “ whether 
any such episode did or did not take place, it is tolorably certain that 
Camillus did not address the wretched schoolmaster in the neat and 
appropriate rhetorical speech which our author has composed for the 
occasion.” And he addsinanote, “The reader will approciate M. Taine’s 
playful criticism, ‘Le pauvre pédagogue a trouvé son maitre: il écoute 
une lecon de rhétorique, avant d’étre reconduit & la ville de la maniére 
que chacun sait.” One of the chief excellencies of Mr, Collins’s book is 
the uncommon spirit of the translations. Livy's beautiful prose could 
not be more adequately rendered into English. We quote part of his 
rendering of the famous “ character of Hannibal ”:— 

“ He had the greatest boldness in encountering danger, and the coolest 
judgment in the midst of it. No toil could either fatigue him bodily, 
or depress his spirits. Heat and cold he could bear alike: his rule as 
to food and drink was set by natural appetite, not pleasure. His times 
of waking and sleeping did not depend on its boing day or night; such 
hours as remained after his work was finished he gave to repose: and 
even that was not courted on a luxurious couch, or by enjoining silence. 
Many have seen him, wrapped in his military cloak, stretched on the 
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ground amongst the pickets-and sentinels. In his dress there was no 
difference between him and other young men: his horse and his arms 
only were noticeable. He was by far the best soldier in the army, 
whether on foot or horseback ; the first to go into action and the last to 
retire. These admirable qualities were matched by as remarkable 
faults: an inbuman cruelty, a more than Punic perfidy ; no truth, no 
reverence, no fear of the gods, no respect for an oath, no scruple cf 
religion.” —(xxi. 4.) 

Aunt Charlotte’s Stories of Greek History for the Little Ones. By 
Charlotte M. Yonge. (Marcus Ward.)—Miss Yonge’s style is as bright 
and lively as usual, in this little volume. No one knows surer charms 
to attract young listeners, whether she has to deal with fact or fiction. 
Severe critics might say that in this book she does not distinguish 
clearly enough between the two, and that the “little ones ” may carry 
away the idea that Theseus and Cadmus are as real personages as 
Themistocles and Epaminondas. Probably not much harm is done if 
they do. Our only complaint against Miss Yonge is of a certain want of 
thorough familiarity with the subject, which betrays itself now and then 
in trivial errors. Not even Grecia mendax ever asserted that Xerxes 
had a * million millions ” of men; and even if it had, this number would 
not have been expressed, as Miss Yonge thinks that it would, by the 
term “myriad.” A “myriad” means ten thousand, and the army was 
numbered by filling an enclosure which was supposed to hold exactly 
this number. Herodotus says that it amounted to one million seven 
hundred thousand. It is rather startling to find it stated that Pindar 
was living at the time of the death of Epaminondas, Again, it was at a 
battle before Potidwa, not at Delium, that Socrates saved the life of 
Alcibiades. At Delium, Alcibiades, who was on horseback, offered to 
protect Socrates, but found the sturdy philosopher quite able to take 
care of himself. The stories of the cowardice of Demosthenes and the 
base means by which Callias was enriched are gossip which should not 
have been admitted into the book. The “ y ” in the name “ Cynegyrus ” is 
a barbarism. Some competent person should revise the new edition 
that will doubtless be asked for. 


Class-Book of Chemistry. By Edward L., Youmans, M.D. (Henry S. 
King and Co.)—The text-books on this science are so numerous, that 
we might despair of finding originality in a new one. We can con- 
gratulate the author, therefore, on having produced a work original in 
plan and immensely superior to the generality of elementary works. 
Tho first part treats of chemical physics, including what is necessary for 
the student to know in the physical sciences, and is especially good in 
the treatment of spectrum analysis. The second part treats of chemical 
principles, and is the most interesting and valuable part of the work. 
It is well known that chemistry is just now passing through a transitional 
state, from a few generalisations on observed facts to an exact science, 
whose laws are inter-related with physical laws, in which the molecule 
plays an important part. The newest theories are here given with a 
simplicity and fullness that will recommend it to all teachers who wish 
their pupils to gain the most recent and intelligent view of this science. 
Part III. treats of descriptive chemistry, in which, of course, the facts 
are old ones, but in arrangement it is superior. All the perissad 
elements are taken first, subdivided into groups of like affinities, and 
then the artiads, Organic chemistry forms the last division. The 
article on fermentation is scarcely up to the latest discoveries, but will 
doubtless be improved in a future edition. Sulphur is not essential to 
the growth of the yeast-plant. 


Her Dearest Foe. By Mrs, Alexander. 3 vols. (Bentley.)—We shall 
not be doing any injury to the prospects of a novel which deserves a 
very considerable success, if we give so much of the plot as the author 
herself allows her readers to see from the beginning. Mrs. Travers, the 
widow of a rich merchant, finds herself suddenly ousted from the 
wealth which she had imagined to be hers, by the discovery of a will 
later than that under which she had inherited. This will has been 
forged by her husband’s manager, who is desperately in love with her, 
for the purpose of making her dependent upon him. A strange chance 
brings the man to whom the money has thus been diverted into contact 
with her. She has taken to keeping a shop, where she means to earn 
her living, and wait till circumstances give her what she believes to be 
her own; and to this place Sir Hugh Galbraith is brought, nearly dead 
from a fall in the hunting-field. The chance is a strange one, but it 
having been once admitted, the situation is striking, and is admirably 
described. Sir Hugh falls in love with the widow, not knowing who 
she is, She, of course, knows him. He has expressed himself about 
her most rudely, and he is in possession, she believes, of her rights. 
The contest between her resentment and her womanly feelings of com- 
passion, which gradually deepen into something like love, is given with 
much power. The minor characters, too, are excellent. Fanny, the 
widow’s companion, and Tom, who is Fanny’s fiancé, are both lively and 
amusing. In fact, the whole story is as clever and readable a thing as 
we have lately seen. What a touch is this, when Mrs. Travers, who 
has kept her secret with admirable discretion, talking with Sir Hugh 
about herself, almost betrays herself by the irrepressible indignation 
which bursts forth when some one is said to have described her as 
having red hair! 


Sketches of British Insects. By Rev. W. Houghton, M.A., F.LS. 
(Groombridge and Sons.)—Entomology has an advantage over other 
departments of zoology, independently of the intrinsic interest of the 





mens are, for the most part, easily procurable and readily preserved, 
This book will be found a very interesting introduction to the subject; 
The style is pleasing and attractive, interspersed here and there with 
apt references, testifying to the observation of poets, both ancient and 
modern. The most competent authorities have been consulted, many 
new facts are recorded, and several superstitious beliefs in the power 
of some insects to harm are exploded. The introduction treats of the 
relation of the insect-world to the great subdivision to which it belongs, 
and of the general type of the class. We should have liked a littl, 
fuller account of the blood-circulation, otherwise it is an admirably 


the principal British varieties belonging to them, and an account of 
their habits, in many cases enriched by the writer’s own observations, 
The book is fairly illustrated by well-executed woodcuts, and the gix 
coloured plates, of the most attractive examples of each order, are fing 
examples of chromolithography. 


Social Architecture. By an Exile from France. (Samuel Tinsley.) 
—The author's efforts for the reconstruction of society not having been 
appreciated in the country of his adoption (he is himself a native of 
Styria), he has been good enough to give the benefits of his advice to 
that in which since 1849 he has found shelter and hospitality. He pro. 
poses to demolish and reconstruct the social edifice. Marriage, home, 
and property are to disappear, and are to be replaced by institutions 
which the wisdom of our “ Exile” pronounces to be infinitely superior, 
Our own impressién is that he must first accomplish the task of 
demolishing and reconstructing human nature. While that remaing 
as it is, it is probable that the institutions which, under one form 
or another, it has found capable of being worked, will not be ex- 
changed for the experiments suggested by reformers like our 
author. The only good of such a book as this is that it points out 
the weak places of our social system. It is bitter and hostile, and we 
think, unfair. Still, it hits blots, and it may do good if it rouses those 
who prize the things which the “ Exile” would destroy to cover them, 
Meanwhile, we warn those who would see what the author has to say 
against the order which he assails, and for the order which he proposes, 
to keep the book in safe custody. It is absolutely unfit for the reading 
of any but philosophers. That the author is perfectly in earnest, we 
believe; and believing it, we will only say that he has made a great 
mistake. 

Heavy Stakes: a Novel. (Charing-Cross Publishing Company.)~ 
The odd thing about this story is that its author should have limited 
himself to one volume. There seems no possible reason why it should 
not have been three, or for that matter, four or five. The writer has 
an uncommon power of making bricks without straw, and of expanding 
the infinitely little, and we wonder he could have exercised it s 
sparingly. The tale can hardly be said to have a beginning, it cer- 
tainly has no end, to speak of; and instead of the customary “ finis,” the 
book should be concluded with “left speaking,” for the characters do 
little else but speak all through the book. The only spasm of incident 
is when a respectable gentleman, who has mourned his wife as dead 
and otherwise demeaned himself as a widower for some eighteen years, 
accidentally stumbles upon his long-lost spouse in a railway carriage. 
He is naturally startled, but the anonymous author so contrives his 
narrative that no experienced reader shares his surprise. Upon the loves, 
travels, ambitions, and mistakes of this singular couple, and some half- 
dozen other persons, who equally share the burden between them, the 
story, such as it is, will be found to turn. They are all of them per- 
fectly uninteresting (with the exceptions of Miss Amherst and Kate 
Cotton), harmless, and ‘‘drab-coloured ” people, whose affairs will never 
cause anybody a moment’s “ pulsation.” Tho style is wretchedly slipshod, 
there are some curious examples of grammar and punctuation, and the 
title of the book is absolutely meaningless. 


Recollections of Four Years in Venezuela, By C. D. Dance. (Henry 
§. King and Co.)—This volume, we learn from the preface, has already 
accomplished one good thing. The author began it during a time of illness, 
and it so absorbed his attention that he recovered. We cannot honestly 
say that it is likely to work any more cures by absorbing the attention. 
Yet it is sufficiently readable. Mr. Dance does not make it clear 
enough what he did in Venezuela. That he had some land, and at least 
began to cultivate it, we see, but he does not make it clear whether it 
would be worth while for others to take land and cultivate it. On the 
whole, indeed, he leaves on his readers the impression that though 
Venezuela is, as he says in his preface, “too little known to English 
readers,” it is quite as well known as it has any claim for being to 
English settlers. The people have an awkward tendency to “ pro- 
nounce” in favour or disfavour of various governments or personages, 
and the security which is the first postulate for prosperity is wanting. 
Mr. Dance, of course, during his four years came in for a civil war, 
which, in this instance, seems to have been complicated, so to speak, with 
an earthquake. He did not “assist” at the earthquake, but he was & 
resident in Maturin when that town was taken by Sotillo, and confesses 
to a feeling of not unnatural alarm when that distinguished person, in 
making his triumphal entry, uttered the ominous words that “the 
foreigners who came to the country to earn bread should be ashamed to 





encourage the natives in their disaffection to a patriotic government, 





subject, that it may be practically studied in every locality, and speci.’ 
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Winter Sunshine. By John Burrows. (Hurd and Houghton, New 
York. Sampson Low and Co., London.)—An art of essay-writing, which 
is not very successfully cultivated among us, seems to flourish on the 
other side of the Atlantic. This pleasant little volume is one of the 
outcomes of it. Very pleasant indeed it is. Mr. Burrows strokes us 
«Britishers” so very gently and nicely in his essay on “ Mellow Eog- 

» that one shuts his book with a quite unaccustomed feeling of 
satisfaction with one’s own country. Even English inns, which we are 
wont to grumble at, not to say curse, become the delightful hostelries 
which Washington Irving described. Everything, indeed, pleased our 
most judicious essayist ; even our “ roughs” are not so bad, and the vice 
of our dancing-saloons comparatively virtuous by the side of the deeper 
dye of Transatlantic wickedness. But it is not only the praise, or, as some 
would call it, the flattery of England that charms us in this book, The 
anthor is quite as pleasant in describing his own country. The “Snow- 
Walkers,” for instance, is a most readable little essay on the animals, 
two-footed and four-footed, whose track may be found in the snow of an 
American winter. Here is a pretty little piece about the squirrel :— 

«He loves to linger about the orchard; and, sitting upright on the 
topmost stone in the wall, or on the tallest stake in the fence, chipping 
up an apple for the seeds, his tail conforming to the curve of his back, 
his paws shifting and turning the apple, he is a pretty sight, and his 
bright, pert appearance atones for all the mischief he does. At home, 
in the woods, he is the most frolicsome and loquacious. The appear- 
ance of anything unusual, if, after contemplating it a moment, he 
concludes it not dangerous, excites his unbounded mirth and ridicule, 
and he snickers and chatters, hardly able to contain himself; now 
darting up the trunk of a tree and squealing in derision, then hopping 
into position on a limb, and dancing to the music of his own cackle, 
and all for your special benefit. There is something very human in 
this apparent mirth and mockery of the squirrels. It seems to be a sort 
of ironical laughter, and implies self-conscious pride and exultation in 
the laugher. ‘ What a ridiculous thing you are, to be sure!’ he seems 
to say; ‘how clumsy and awkward, and what a poor show for a tail! 
Look at me, look at me !’—and he capers about in his best style. Again, 
he would seem to tease you and to provoke your attention; then sud- 
denly assumes a tone of good-natured, child-like defiance and derision. 
That pretty little imp, the chipmunk, will sit on the stone above his den, 
and defy you, as plainly as if he said so, to catch him before he can get 
into his hole if yon can. You hurl a stone at him, and ‘No you didn’t’ 
comes up from the depth of his retreat.” 


Science made Easy. By Thomas Twining. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
The author has been for many years a leading spirit amongst those who 
have endeavoured to popularise science among the working classes, and 
knows well the difficulties that untutored intellects find in grasping the 
general inductions from scientific facts. To obviate these, he has devised 
a plan of simple lectures, which will put before uncultivated audiences the 
chief laws of science, especially those applied to the requirements of daily 
life, and impresses them upon the mind by means of simple experiments. 
Laudable as his intention is, we cannot help thinking that his binary 
method, in which one reads the lecture and another demonstrates it, is 
not one adapted ad captandum vulgus. He suggests that the village 
clergyman should be the reader, and the doctor or druggist the demon- 
strator, We are afraid, in this case, the lecture would read too much 
like a sermon, and be devoid of the interest which an extempore speaker 
alone could arouse, for enthusiasm is contagious even in science-lecturing, 
They might, however, be used as notes by any one endowed with an 
ordinary scientific education; and if they arouse any interest in the 
minds of the artisan class, good must result. Why should Mr. Twining 
sneer at Greek for giving us our terminology? Can he suggest 
anything better. 


A very useful little yolume, which has been noticed more than once 
in these columns, appears in a third annual issue, Zhe Student’s Hand- 
book to the University and Colleges of Oxford. (Clarendon Press.) 
Every information about lectures, scholarships, expense of living, educa- 
tion, and graduation is given. It is satisfactory to see that in many 
of the Colleges students are permitted to live and “ battel” outside the 


glad to have made Mr. Dance’s acquaintance, but 
desirous than before to make, except at the safe 
allows, the acquaintance of Venezuela and the 


that they deserved, every one of them, to have short work made | the knowledge thus acquired or enlarged forms a distinctive feature of 


his work in its new shape. He has found, and hopes to find still more 
fully in tho future, that the New World helps to interpret the Old. The 
question of the antiquity of man upon the American continent is a very 
curious one, and Dr. Wilson gives somo valuable contributions towards 
an adequate discussion of it. No pains have been spared to make the book 
altogether worthy of its subjects.——We have also to mention the first 
and second volumes of the “ Tercentenary Edition ” of the History of the 
United States of America, by George Bancroft (Boston, U.S.). This edition 
will consist of six volumes. The two volumes before us bring it down to 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapello, in 1748. The work has been revised 
throughout. “Every noteworthy criticism,” says the author, in his 
prefactory note, ‘that has come under observation has been carefully 
weighed.” Volumes IV.-VII. of The Works and Life of Walter 
Savage Landor (Chapman and Hall) contain “Dialogues of Literary 
Men, Third and Fourth Series ;” “‘ The Letters of Pericles and Aspasia ;” 
“Minor Prose Pieces ;” “ Miscellaneous Dialogues ;” “Gebir” (a poem 
which most readers are probably acquainted with through De Quincey’s 
humorous criticism), “ Acts and Scenes,” and the “ Hellenics,” the last, 
in our judgment, beyond comparison the best of Landor’s works.—— 
We have also to mention A Hundred Wonders of the World. (Nimmo.) 
——The Literature of the Kymry, by Thomas Stephens (Longmans), ap- 
pears in a second edition,“ with the author’s additions and corrections,” 
under the care of the Rev. D. Silvan Evans, and with a life of the author 
by Mr. B. T. Williams, Q.C. Mr. Stephens died at a comparatively early 
age io January last year, before he had had time to complete the improve- 
ments which he meditated for his work. His labours had been pursued 
under considerable disadvantage, in such leisure as the occupation of 
retail trade allowed (he was achemist and druggist at Merthyr Tydfil), 
nor did they, as indeed was only too likely, in the case of labours of such 
a kind, bring him much advantage. He did not satisfy even his own 
countrymen. A prize was offered by the Llangollen Eisteddfod in 
1858, ‘for the best essay on the discovery of America in the twelfth 
century by Prince Madoc ap Owen Gwynedd.” Mr. Stephens had come 
to disbelieve in the story, and sent in an essay which took with much 
ability the sceptical side; but the Committee had decided that what- 
ever the argument, the conclusion must be looked on as settled before- 
hand, and in spite of the protest of at least one of the judges, refused 
to allow the essay to compete. The majority of readers will certainly 
think that the candour which induced Mr. Stephens to abandon a 
cherished Welsh belief distinctly increases the value of his judgments 
on Kymric literature——The Church of the First Three Centuries, 
by Alvan Lawson, D.D., edited by Henry Jerson (British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association) examines the ante-Nicene literature 
with a view hostile to Trinitarian doctrine-——-The Poetry of Creation, 
by Nicholas Michell (Tegg), has reached a fourth edition. We have 
also a new edition of Simon the Cyrenian, and other Poems, by J. 8. B. 
Monsell. (Bell and Son.)———-Among new issues of novels, we have the 
Three Feathers, by William Black (Sampson Low and Co.); Alice 
Lorraine, a Tale of the South Downs, by R. D. Blackmore ; My Home 
in the Shires, by Rosa Mackenzie Kettle (James Weir), “the author's 
edition ;” My Wife and IJ, by Harriet Beecher Stowe, in the series of 
“The Rose Library ” (Sampson Low and Co.); Grasp Your Nettle, by 
Mrs. Lynn Linton (Smith and Elder); and Zom Cringle’s Log, by 
Michael Scott (Warne),—a reminder, by the way, of the lapse of time, as 
its appearance seems to indicate that the copyright has expired. We 
have to acknowledge the Transactions of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science, Brighton Meeting, 1875, edited by OC. 
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walls, There is no other way of managing residence with real y- 
We should be glad to see a longer list of “ Exhibitions for Unattached 
Students.” Two have been founded by the Grocers’ and three by the 
Clothworkers’ Company, and there the catalogue ends. In any re- 
distribution of Academical funds, this object must be considered. At 
present, a College scholarship, unless it happens to be supplemented by 
& school exhibition, does not suffice for subsistence, because, in most 
cases, it necessitates residence within the walls. It would have been 
well, perhaps, if the editor had ventured on an estimate of the probable 
expenses of an “‘ Unattached Student.” Few people are aware that a 
young man can get a University education for £50 a year. 


New Eprrions.—Prehistoric Man. By Daniel Wilson. 2 vols. (Mac- 
millan.) This valuable work appears in a third edition, “ revised and 
enlarged,” and in fact, toa considerable degree, rewritten. Dr. Wilson’s 
position as Professor in a University on the other side of the Atlantic 
has given him opportunities of investigating the remains of some of the 
remarkable races which peopled in days gone by the New World, and 
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Romance of Missions, by M. A. West. cr 8vo ... (Nisbet) 
Scott (Sir W.), Fair Maid of Perth, illustrated, cr 8vo (Routledg 
Shakespeare's Dramatic Art, by Dr. Ulrici, vol 1, cr 8¥0......-e00+ (Bell & Sons) 











Southesk (Earl), Jonas Fisher, a Poom, Cr 8V0 .....ecssseressserserseceeren 

Stevens (J. O.), Public Health Act, 1875, cr 8v0 ........0 Shae See 
Systems of Land Tenure in Different Countries, ed. by J. W. Probyn (Cassell) 
Tatler and Guardian, in 1 vol royal 8vo ¢ 
Thiers’ History of the Consulate and Empire of France, roy 8vo ....., 
Thomas (D., of Bristol), Memorials, ed. by H. A. Thomas (Hodder & 8 
Thompson (A. B.), Victoria History of England, cr 8vo ........ ° 
Voltaire, Alzire, ou les Américains, edited by Karcher, 18mo 
Weyland (J. M.), Round the Tower, er 8vo (Partridge) 
Zeller (Dr.), Contents & Origin of Acts of Apostles, vol 2 (Williams & Norgate) 

















——_—_—_— 
RELOAR and SON’S CORK CARPET, the Sanitary Floor. 
Covering.—69 LUDGATE HILL, 








T0 NOVEL-READERS.—Now ready, at all 


THE LIBRARIES. 





Now ready, the New Three-Volume Novel, by 


The AUTHOR of “LORNA DOONE,”—the Ninth Edition 


of which has just been issued, price 6s; and 


“ALICE LORRAINE,”—the Sixth Edition of which has 


also just been.issued, price és. 


The Title of the New Novel is 





CRIPPS THE CARRIER: a Woodland 


Tale. By R. D. Buackmore, Author of “Lorna Doone” and “Alice 
Lorraine.” 3 yols., 31s 6d. 





The New Three-Volume Novel by the Authors of 


“‘READY-MONEY MORTIBOY,” entitled :— 





THIS SON OF VULCAN, is also now 


ready. 





Now ready, Miss LOUISA M. ALCOTT’S NEW WORK. 


SILVER PITCHERS, &c. By the Author 


of “Little Women,” “ Little Men,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 





Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8yo, price 10s 6d. 


A MAD WORLD; and its Inhabitants. 


By Junius CHAMBERS. Being the Startling Personal Experiences of an 


Amateur Lunatic in one of the great American Asylums. 


LONDON: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, 
188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


and RIVINGTON, 





Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
The NEW NOVEL by BRET HARTE, entitled 
G * > = 2 & Cc O N 
In Three Volumes, price £1 11s 6a. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


_— HARTE. NEW and ORIGINAL NOVEL, by 
BRET HARTE, 

Entitled GABRIEL CONROY. In Three Volumes. 

Price £1 lls 6d. At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 

FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 

( : ABRIEL CONROY. By BRET HARTE., 
In Three Volumes, price £1 11s 6d. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Now ready. 
NOTICE.—This Work is Copyright in the United Kingdom. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


OYAL POLY TECHNIC.—From England to Philadelphia : 
new Pictorial Lecture, by Mr. J. L. King. A Trip to the Suez Canal. 
Dissolving Views and Mechanical Effects, by Mr. B. J. Malden. Marvellous Lllu- 
— by M. Horace De Grey. Open from 12 to 5,and7 to 10. Admission to the 
whole, 1s. 


RO Y. 























POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready at every Library in the United Kingdom. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS. 


The SHIPOWNER’S DAUGHTER. By Joun 
Author of “‘ Abel Drake's Wife,” “‘ Hirell,” “ Martin Pole,” &. 


By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 

CHETWYND CALVERLEY. By Wiriam Harrrsoy 
Arnsworti, Author of “ Old St, Paul's,” “ Tower of London,” “ Boscobel,” gp, 
In 3 vols. 

By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

MY OWN CHILD. By Ftorence Mareyat, Author of 
“ Fighting the Air,” “ Love's Conflict,” “ Her Lord and Master,” “ Prey of th 
Gods,” &c. 3 vols. 

By Captain MAYNE REID. 


The FLAG of DISTRESS. By Captain Mayne Rem, Author 
of “ Lost Lenore,” “ The White Gauuntlet,”’ * Half-Blood,” “ The Rifle Rangers,” 
“The Maroon,” &c. 3 vols. 


By LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
SLIPPERY GROUND. By Lewis Winertetp. 3 vols, 


“Is a novel not only of the season, but for all time."—Morning Post.—— Deseryes 
to take, and will take, its place among the novels of the season.” — World, 


By H. T. ORAVEN. 
The OLD TUNE. By H. T. Oravey, Author of “Milky 


White,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Readable and lively."—Athenwum. ——“A story of great merit."—Court Journal, 


By Mrs. TYLEE. 
HURREE DE FONTENAY ; or, All Lost save Honour. By 


Mrs. TYLEE. 3 vols. 


SAUNDzns, 


3 vols, 


By J. 0. AYRTON. 
GERALD MARLOW’S WIFE. By J. C. Avrron, Author of 


“ A Scotch Wooing,” &c. 3 vols. 
HAROLD FREEHEART: a Novel. 3 vols. 
“It is highly sensational.” —A/henxum. 
ESTELLA: a Novel. By Euma. 2 vols. 


Now ready, handsomely bound, containing 24 Full-Page Lllustrations and Vignette, 


FATED to be FREE. By Jean Inoztow, Author of “Of 
the Skelligs,” &c. 
‘* Miss Ingelow is a poet as well as a novelist—a rare but not impossible union; 
aud the happy admixture of the two qualities makes the book one to be especially 
valued.” —TZimes. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





‘Who does not welcome Zemple Bar ?"—John Bull, 
On Monday, May 29, at all Booksellers and Railway Stations, price 1s. 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
No. 187, for JUNE, 1876. 


CONTENTS. 
Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 


1. THe AMERICAN SENATOR. By Anthony Trollope, Author of “ Barchester 
Towers,” “The Three Clerks,” &c. Chaps. 6. Not in Love. 7. The Walk 
Home. 8. The Paragon's Party at Bragton. 9. The Old Kennels. 10. Goarly's 
Revenge 

2. THe KINGS OF THE RENAISSANCE: Charles VIII. and Louis XII. 

3. THe FACTS CONCERNING THE RECENT CARNIVAL OF CRIME IN CONNECTICCT. By 
Mark Twain. 

4. LONDON’s Suez CANAL, 

5. Tue Two Dustinies. A Romance. By Wilkie Collins. OCbap. 22. She Claims 


meAgain. 23. The Kiss. 24. In the Shadow of St. Paul's. 
Leigh HUNT AND LORD BRoUGHAM. 
SKETCHES AMONG THE SPANISH Poor. 
THE ORIGINALS OF WERTHER, 
9. LORD MACAULAY. 
10. Her Dearest For. Chaps. 26, 27, 28. 
*.* Cases for binding the Volumes of TEMPLE BAR can ba obtaine. at all 
Booksellers, price ls each. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Part 4. Visit to a Spanish Prison 


ano 








HE ADVERTISER can thoroughly |PFYHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The 
OPEN.—5 Pall Mall East, 
Admit 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


recommend a CONFIDENTIAL CLERK (or as 

Assistant-Secretary), who has beea in his employ for 
the past ten years. Age, 31. 

oo “A. D.,” 18 Exeter Sireet, Strand, London, 


| EXHIBITION is NOW 
| from Nine till Seven. 


O BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 
PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN.—Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell, and to Lat, 
| Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very ¢coa- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 


EIGHTY-SIXTH 


tance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 








[BE 


HOTEL— 


eae : | 
 tammtealiatie 


Bracing air and beautiful scenery. Appointments 


erfect. Wines choice. Excellent Cuisine. 250 Rooms. Admission, Is. 


Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. H. L. 





hg UTE of PAINTERSin WATER- 

COLOURS.—The FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
| EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from Nine till dusk. 
Catalogues, 6d 


DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, aud other 
indoor and outdoor accommodation in proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manoriai rights, 
shooting, aud fishing—Particulars will be sent free of 
cost on application, and photographic views of mosto 

the residences can be seen at the Estate Agency 





PHILLIPS, Secretary. 








Tariff on application to Manager, Ilfracombe, North 
Devon. 
| OYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING- | spiritis the ver 

PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's name | 

nd following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— | in quality unrivalled, perfect 
First Quality, “Royal {rish 
Second Quality, “ Pure Flax,” Irish Harp and Crown. 
Sold by all Stationers, Samples post free for Sixpence. 
Wholesale of Marcus WarD and Co., Royal Ulster 
Works, Belfast and London. 


fable d’hote daily | 


|¥7 INAHAN’S. 


“ KINAHAN'S 
Wholesale Dépét, 20 Great 
| Street, W. 





This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
y 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 

Linen,” and Crown; | some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 


| seal, pink label, and cork branded 
LL 





Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. bite. 
V ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
i largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and OO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


— 


LL. WHISKY. 


ly pure, and more whole- 


. WHISKY.” 
Titchfield Street, Oxford 
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Illustrated by J. Mahoney. Chap. 4. Caviare and 





ico Onefhiliing, with Four Illustrations. | ETIES COLLEGE. —SCHOLAR- GENERAL MEETING of the 
Price I A | SHIPS.—Four of £40 perannum. Competition SOCIETY for the PROTECTION at ANIMALS 
B E L G R A V e in July. Apply for partieulars to HEAD MASTER, | LIABLE:to VIVISEOTION will be held at the West- 
" _anineveee. | Fettes College, Edinburgh. wie | minster Palace Hotel, on Thursday, the 1st of June a 
o. 116, r ~ ian. 136 lock precisely; the of tesbury, K.G., 
sme evden ‘Attmits. By ROVE HOUSESCHOOL, Tottenham. in the Chair. His Eminence Cardinal Manni, 

Goop SToRIES OF MAN ted by Percy Macquoid KR Head Master—ARTHUR R. ABBOTT, B.A. Lond. | Ohiet Jastice Coleridge, Hon. and Hon. W. 
Reade. _Ilustra y y "| Terms £120 a year; juniors, £99 a year. Scholarship | Cowper- le, Right Hon. James Stansfeld, Str 
1. The Knjgir Tr Lovett Cameron. Illustrated by | Examination in July. For information apply as above. | Rutherford Alcock, K.O.8.1, A. J. Mundelle Esq., 
7Yalating Bromley. hap. 4. Georgie's Lover. |“ RAMMAR SCHOOL, BRISTOL.— | Najand Bev. Dr. Abbott will take part in the pro- 
Chap. 5. Juliet Makes a Discovery. jap. A Classical School of the First Grade, with 14 The Committee of the Society gratefully accepis the 
le tine Looks for a Fan. Staten Masters. Subjects: Classics, Mathematics, French, | pij) now before Parliament to © — Cruel oot 
Ox Maids. philly Bourke Marston. Gorman. hon Periees a eT a Teal Master’ | ments on Animals,” and especially directs attention to 

BN. : x ~ é 
goorcunxa A SNAKE. | By Stophen J. MacKenna. | MF. eives Roarders. ‘Terms, £50 per wane » | Clause 5, Boning oll Physiological experiments on 











11 Aberdeen Terrace, West Clifton. 


ion. Ohap. 5. Darkness brings Light. 
on USENOWN POUTRY or EpGarR Pog. By John H. 





ELLINGTON COLLEGE JU 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—There will be an 

to Six in June next. They are OPEN TO AL 
whe on June | are between 12 
The Examination begins on Tuesday, June 20th. 
further particulars ply to the 
Wellington College, Wokingham. 


ONN-on-RHIN 


eoNEW Cutture, Fairs, Anp 
EPUBLIC; OR, CULTURE, é 
18 eer IN AN ENGLISH CouNTRay Hovsz, 


Chaps. 1-3. 
'S SOMEWHAT DEFACED. 
boy nae DAUGHTER. By M. E. Braddon. 
= strated by H. French. Chap. 17. E’en at Turning 
bs the Tide. Chap. 18. The Sorrows of Werther. 


by A Litre 8x08. By the Author of “ Comin’ thro’ the SON, B.A., St. John’s, Cambridge, has taken the 
Bye.” 


managoment of the hou 


** Vol. XXIX. of BELGRAVIA is now ready, years has been f 





ull d by 


NIOR 
Election | 
L BOYS 
and 14 years of age. 


Rev. the BURSAR, 
E.—Mr. A. C, PEAR. | 


se, which for the last thirty 
] 1 Dr. W. C, 


Dogs and Cats, exemption was recommended by 
Mr. Hatton in the Report of the Royal Commissi 
and the Society deems it to be eminently just an 
reasonable. In the first place, th 


three times as much 
latter. And in the 
| Second place, the familiar relations in which these 
Be Household Animals" stand to human beings renders 

cruelty towards them doubly demoralising. Lastly, in 
favour ofthis clause it may beremarked that it will afford 
the only safeguard against the abuses of vivisection on 
which much reliance can be placed. Uther provisions 


For 















—whether r 8, ,or t 
*, t, gilt edges, price 7s 6d; and Cases for Perry. Hep res a few Pupils for the Universities, — theses an Ywever judicious. t a 
cloth, fall gilt, gi ges, p repa 7 oO howeve: , may too probably 
of Binding, price 2s each. Pe piere a Examiuatious, aud for the | pe evades, with more or less facility; but the vivi- 
—————— rean . section of a or cat (generally stolen from its owner 
tb Demy 8v0, price One Shilling. me. = terms, &c., address, 33 Bachstrasse, Bonn-on- tor the Purpose) will comstiuate An qienee: os beyond 
5 a Penna Soo | the reach of successful prosecution. 
ACADEMY NOTES, UNDLESCHOOL, Northamptonshire. contin Of hat whieh ey aor Dus 
or With One Hundred and Seven Illustrations of the Founded by Sir WILLIAM LAXTON, 1558. P 
" | Pictures at Burlington House. P, Tue G 6 : Hae teeest is, that the immunity granted to the 
principa . “ ‘atrons—THe Grocers’ Company. Household Animals should be extended to Horses, 
ber being Fac-similes of Sketches drawn The Funds being increased by Grants from this vd 
A large num : ond Mules, These creatures are likewise ex. 
by the Artists. Company, the TUITION FEE for a FIRST-GRADE tremely sensitive, and if not protected by law would 
Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. GUINEAS oN _— = | gt EO a become, when old or disabled, the customary subjects 
INCE of WALES in INDIA The List of recent Honours includes the Ninet enth for the aa iy KI po apd ye 
) The ne rte BB. Stesteetionn ‘ Wrangler of 1874, and = Seventeenth ‘3 of 1876, appears grossly unjust and inhumane. 
In a few days, 8vo, w: . Apply to the Head aster, Rev. H. ST. JOHN EORGE HOGGAN, MLB ) Honorary 
- | READE, M.A., late Scholar of University College, TER COBRE > 
y From PALL MALL to the PUNJ. AUB ? | Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Haileybury College. _ OMmces, T Victoria Str We, Secretaries. 
‘ id ‘mn a = _ = a 
With the PRINCE in INDIA. NDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE.— ATHS and TOILET WARE— 
By J. DREW GAY, NOTICE is hereby given that an Examination of WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
; ; Special Correspondent of the “ Daily Telegraph.” Candidates for Thirteen Appointments as Surgeon in SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of 
With Full-Page LIlustrations. yea at = ye A ne — will be held oa Rothe and Toilet Ware. The Stock of each is at once 
St i4, , a ys. th 5 t, d i 
© 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and —— 0 By a Regulations for 5 Examination, to the ‘publie, ‘aud marked st" prices prope anae 
frown 8vo, t ] ’ together with information re, rdin ‘ay and Retiriu 
tastefully bound in cloth for the library, price 6s each, aicoumeen &c., of ludian OM ‘ale 4 Otiicers, — "e with those that have tended to make his establishment 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


obtained on application at the 
India Office, London, 8. W. 





Military Department, 


the most distinguished in the country. Gas Furnace 
Baths, from £6 15s to £22 10s. Portable Showers, 


8s 6d. Nursery, 258 to 40s. Hi , 168 to 98s, 
POPULAR STORIES by the BEST AUTHORS. The necessary Certificates must be submitted to the Showem, £3 I to £6 6s. Sponging. 7 “3d :0 a 
Mostly Dlustrated—by Sir John Gilbert, George du Military Secretary, so as to reach his address at least a large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Va 
Maurier, W. Small, A. Hopkins, S, L. Fildes, Honry fortuight before the date fixed for examination. | and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great variety, 
Woods, Sydney Hall, Macquoid, Moyr Smith, J. T. T. PEARS, Major-General, Military Secretary. from 13s to 48s the Set of Three. 
Mahoney, and others. _India OMice, May 25, 1876, a 7JILLIAM §S BURTON 
Wilkie Collins. = UNIVERSITY of LONDON. \ ' General Furnishing Ironmonger, by ap; oint- 
The WOMAN in WHITE. | MAN and WIFE. OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Cate ogue, 
ANTONINA. POOR MISS FINCH. Ft the next Half-yearly Examination for MATRI- | post free, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of 
BASIL. MISS or MRS. ? CULATION in this University will commence on Ris unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plang 
The DEAD SEORET. Tae NEW MAGDALEN. MONDAY, the 26th of JUNE, 1876. In addition to the | of the 30 large Show-Rooms.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
et a ~~ pm eA Metropolitan Examination, Provincial Examinations 1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place ; 
he MOONSTONE. SCE 23. will be held at St. Cathbert's College, Ushaw ; Stony- | and 1 New: Yard. factories—s4 N 
HIDE and SEEK. The LAW and the LADY. o; | Bee a New: Leadon, ¥ ‘omaar 










hurst College; St. Stanislaus’ 
Owens College, Manchester : Quee 
pool; and Queen's College, Birmin 


E. Lynn Linton.—PATRICIA KEMBALL. 
Katharine S. Macquoid.—The EVIL EYE. 
Henry Kingsley.—NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 
Florence Marryat.—OPEN! SESAME! 
Mrs. Oliphant.—WHITELADIES. 
James Payn.—The BEST of HUSBANDS. 
WALTER'S WORD. 
John Saunders.—GUY WATERMAN. 
ONE AGAINST the WORLD. 
BOUND to the WHEEL. 
Authors of “ Gideon’s Rock.” 

The LION in the PATH: an Historical Romance, 
Anthony Trollope.—The WAY WE LIVENOW. 
T.A. Trollope.—DIAMOND OUT DIAMOND. 
Ouida.—Uniform Edition, crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 

5s each. 


gham., 


cate of age to the Registra 
Burlington Gardens, Lon 
days before the commencement of the Examination, 
WILLIAM B, CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
May 22, 1876. 


H* 
COMPANY'S 


Hackney Downs. 


Grocers’ Company will, on or about the 10th 
JUNE, 1876, proceed to the 
MASTER of their School at | 
to accommodate from 500 to 
be ready for Opening at 
Stipend, £100 per annum. 
boy up to £400, and 10s per 
A minimum salary of £ 
first three years, conimencing from Michaelmas next. 
The Head Master will b 


lichaelmas next. 


FOLLE-FARINE. 

IDALIA: a Romance. 

CHANDOS: a Novel. 

UNDER TWO FLAGS, 
RIN. 


PASCAREL: 
Story. 

PUCK: hisVicissitudes, 
Adventures, &c. 


Only a 


- . ~ ~ . | provisions of a Scheme of the Endowed Schools Com- 
TRICOT - A DOG of FLANDERS. missioners. He need not bo in Holy Orders, but must 
CECI L a. AS T LE- 8T RATHMORE. not accept or hold any benetice having the cure of 
MAINE'S GAGE. Ww Vv LI TTLE | Souls, or any office or employment which, in the | 
vg BONDAGE. — SHOES; a | opinion of the Court, may interfere with the proper 
NA. ch, 


| Performance of his duties as Head Masier 
| . Farther particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Clerk of the Grocers’ Company, Grocers’ 

Hall, Poultry, London, £.0, re: 

JARTNER WANT 


Established Business 


Mrs. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL—3 vols. crown 8yo, at 
every Library. 


The ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS. 


By E. Lynn Linton. 


The GRANGE GARDEN: a Novel. By | 


ED, in an 
connected with the 


Building, Contracting, and other Trades. Must have 
“ >, . . . capital at his disposal. Apply to Messrs. CHADWICKS, | 
Hexky KINGSLEY. 3 vols. crown 8yo. | ADAMSON, COLLIER, aud CO, 65 Moorgate Street, 
The DEMOCRACY: a Novel, By | London, E.. Zc " 
WHYTE THORNE. 3 vols. crown 8y0. MHE LADIES’ VICTORIA CLI B, 
MINSTERBOROUGH: a Tale of wus: £2 Soe ett Stress, BW Sa 
“ . i. | Terms: £2 25 perannum. Family Ticket: £3 93, 
English Life, By Humpnry SANDWITH, C.B., | Apply to the LADY MANAGER 
D.O.L. 3 vols. crown 8yo. | . ee 


Mr. DORILLION: a Novel. 
MIDDLEMAss, Author of “ 
&c. 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


2 vols. 8yo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 36s. 


HAYDON’S CORRESPONDENCE and 


PICKLEs, 


By Jean E. LAZENBY 


RK LAZENBY and SON’S 
Wild Georgie,” “ Lil,” e 


SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.— 

| and SON, sole proprictors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 

| ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
| Mame, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
. . 7 “ on ared by them is guaranteed as eutirely unadul- 
TABLE-TALK. With a Memoir by his Son, Serated.-03 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Squese (late 


Crown 8¥o, cloth extra 9s H ee eat, Portman Square), and is Trinity 
. a . | Street, London, 8.E, 
ORIGINAL PLAYS, by W. S. Gilbert. | ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION 
“A Wicked World,” “Charity,” * Palace of Truth,” I hte > eget —" i 
“Pygmalion,” “ Trial by Jury,” &. The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
| Sess by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label | 


Se ll 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. used so many years, signed “ £lizabeth Lazenby.” 





College, Tullamore ; 
n’s College, Liver- 


Every candidate is required to transmit his certif- 
r (University of London, 
don, W.), at least fourteen 


AD MASTER for the GROCERS’ 
MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL, 


NOTICE is hereby given that the Court of the 
day of 
appointment of a HEAD 
Jackney Downs, estimated | 
600 boys, and expected to 
Fixed 
Capitation fee of £1 per 
boy beyoud that number. 
900 per annum guaranteed for 


® appointed subject to the 


4 
| and PERRINS have ad 
| their signature— 


| out the world.—{November, 1 





Street, and Newman Mews, 
delivering goods to the most 
Kingdom by railway is trifi 
| TON 
rate 


London, W. The cost of 
distant parts of the United 
ing. WILLIAM 8, BUR- 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 


| 
| —_ — ~_ 
| (TURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and OO. 


, 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE, 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
I UNYADI JANOsS.—H UNGARIAN 
APERIENT WATER. “ Far the most valuable 

and palatable of Aperient Waters."—Professor Mao- 
NAMARA.——~“ Preferred by those who have used it to 
Pulloa or Friedrickshall."—Professor AITKEN, F.R.S. 
——‘‘It tastes more pleasant, while its emoncy cunaliod 
or surpassed that of its rivals.”"—Professor RUNTON, 
¥.RS, “ According to Baron Liebig, its richness in 
aperient salts surpasses that of all other known 
waters.”—Lancet, 

HUNYADI JANOS, per bottle 2s and 1s 6d, of all 
Chemists, 
OHUN BURGESS and 

ORIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSE 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Tas been Manufactured only by them for more than 

One Hundred Years at 
107 STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your 


Grocer, but see that you got “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON’s.” 


ViLLs BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
| _ NOTICE.—Every Packet of this 


| lined with tin-fo 
| dition and flayou 





SON'S 


e NOE of 


TOBACCO is now 
il, thus perfectly preserving its con- 
tr. 
W. D. end H. 0. WILLS. 
Holborn Viaduct, £.C.; and Bristol. “Ss 
In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 


EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
ypted A NEW LABEL, bearing 


“LEA and PERRINS,” 


| which will be placed on every bottle of 


ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; avd Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by a in sauces through - 
874.) 
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CRAMER’S 


PIANETTES. 


FULL COMPASS OF SEVEN OCTAVES, 
PRICES TWENTY-FIVE TO FIFTY GUINEAS, 


Are chesuing tone, 
everywhere. May be hir 


ble in touch, extraordinary in durability, 
on Cramer's Three-Years’ System. Exchangea' 


J. B. CRAMER and CO,, 
Regent Street, W., Moorgate Street, E.C., London; 35 Church Street, Liverpool. 





CASH’S 


KNITTED 


ROUGH 


TOWELS. 


Imitations are often offered, but 
EACH OF THESE PATENT TOWELS HAS A TAPE LABEL, 
With the Name of the Firm, 


J. & J. 


CASH, 


Woven upon it, and 
NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT. 





FREDs. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL 


TILED 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. 


KITCHENERS. 


Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 


of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in 


the ordinary 


Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE witn THE BEST ARTICLES 


ESTABLISHED 


DEANE’S. 


A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE 


TABLE KNIVES, IvORY, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 
ELECTRO FoRKS—Table, 24s to 648; Dessert, 16s to 46s. 
— SPOONS, — 248to66s; — 168 to 48s. 
PAPIgR-MACHé TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 78 to £24. 
DisH COVERS—Tin; 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 
— LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 
Lamps— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 





Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &. 
BatHs—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BepsT&ADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 

_ Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 
KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron, 
TURNERY GOODS, BausHEs, MATs, &c. 
TooLs—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
Hot-WATER FITTINGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2cwt. Free to all Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








‘EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 


Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
the breath. 





Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.O. 


EMARKABLE, 





very Remarkable 


Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 





and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 





SECRETARY. 


CORRESPON DENCE-BOXES. 

“ Exceedingly useful."—S¢andard. 

Invented and Manufactured by HENRY STONE, 
BANBURY. 

Sold by all Stationers, but ask for STONE'S 
PATENT BOXES. 

lllustrated Catalogue post free. 

All sizes can be seen and obtained at 13 Cranbourne 
Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





H=1+ SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOT- 
TENHAM-OCOURT ROAD. The 
only House in London exclu- 
sively for BEDSTEADS, BED- 
DING, and BEDROOM 
FURNITURE. 


H+ & SON. 
|S eninaeens 
EDDING. 
pay sonoce FURNITURE. 








I | EAL & SON’S CATALOGUE (104th 
Edition), containing 450 Illus- 
trations, with prices, sent free 

by t on application to 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD, 
DON, W. 


LON. 
I I VE R 7 2.5 t ©. 

4 (GEORGE and WELOH’S.) 
This perfect Tonic, from its stimulating, alterative, 
restorative, and strengthening properties, has attained 
great popularity. 1t proves invaluable in prostration, 
debility, indigestion, and all liver affections. 

Price 2s 9d and 48 6d per bottle, to be had of all 
Chemists, or of 

GEORGE and WELCH, Worcester, 
Proprietors of the Dandelion Coffee. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and ©O., 
172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 


STHMA and, ; 
err BRONCHITIS. 


The most efficacious remedy will be 
found to be 
| 8 eee TATULA, 


in Cigarettes and all forms, for smoking 














d inhalati pared b: 
GaAvory and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 


and are now the leadiog instruments 
ble if returned free within six months. 


These 


PENX FIRE OFFICE, Lombag 


Street and Charing Oross, Lond —Establieh rl 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Se ~ 


ances effected in all yore ee the world, Tnour. 
E WI 
Secretaries { SonN BROOMPTERD VEL, 








i= Ss SOUTH AUST 
corporated by Royal Cha: —DRAPTy 
ISSUED upon ‘Adelaide and the principal ae 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and ‘a 


Money received on deposit at agreed rates 
the Offices, 54014 Broad Street Ko, Apply a 


WILLIAM PURDY, General 
NEW SYSTEM of LIFE ASSURAN 
CSdtaiy tare G oeanss aT 
LIFE ASSUR. 
mited). 7 COMPANY 


(Li 
Chief Office—No 34 CANNON STREET, Loxpoy 





The entire net Premiums invested in Government 
Securities, in — for Policyholders, 


ARROW, Managing Director, 


oaks ——EhE Director, 
OX MILLION STERLING hag 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 
Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CoM ity 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman 
Paip-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE Funp, £ 
Annua! Income, £200,000." teen 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Sta; 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca 
r 


Agents, 0’ 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, 


[AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London, : 
ovee £5,441,545 


Invested Assets on 3lst Dec., 1875 
Income for the past Year......ccercercerverseree 493,516 
Amount paid on Death to December last... 10,748,164 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 
years ended 31st December, 1874............ 662/104 
te Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
allotted 5,523,183 
The Expenses of Management (including Com. 
mission) are about 4 per cent. on the annual income, 
ATTENTION is especially called to the New (ae. 
VISED AND REDUCED) RATES OF PREMIUM recently 
adopted by the Office. 
© Rates for YOUNG Lives will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 
Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
to the Office. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA 
“A most delicious and valuable article,”. 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprivedof 
the superfluous oil.”"—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 

J. S. FRY and SONS. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Tue Liver, 
THE STOMACH, AND THIER AILMENTS.—Allter- 
nations of temperature, muggy weather, a troubled 
mind, sedentary habits, excesses at the table, ands 
gay, reckless mode of life, exert the most 
influence over the liver and stomach. When once 
these organs are fairly out of order, great inroads are 
quickly made on the general state of the health, the 
constitution, which loses the aid of two of its noblest 
organs, soon gives way, and diseases quickly follow, 
from which, if neglected, the worst of consequences 
will inevitably result. If a course of Holloway’s cele- 
brated Pills be persevered in, a!] will be well again, as 
they are the finest and noblest correctives of the blood 
ever known, and effect certain cures of all 
the liver and stomach. 


CURE of TEN YEARS’ ASTHMA (this yyte 
D* LOCOCK’S PULMON 
WAFERS.—May 22, 1876, from Mr. Welsh, 
Bookseller, Camelford.—* Mr. Burnard, farmer, St. 
Juliott, Cornwall, for ten years suffered very much 
from Asthma, and after trying several medical men 
and medicines to no purpose, was induced to take Dr. 
k's Wafers, and the result has been 
&c.” They instantly relieve asthma, consumption, 
coughs, colds, rheumatism, and all nervous pains, 
taste pleasantly. Sold by all druggists, at Is 1}d and 
2s 9d per box. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, & 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite ae power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two in 
below the = being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in textare, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 103, and 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, a 228 Piccadilly, 

ndon. 
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TatBNER AND 00/8 NEW WORKS. 


12s, 
ready, 1 vol. crown 8yo, pp. vi.-432, cloth, 1 
Kort KING ; or, Book of Ancient 
The Poetry. By Dr. James LEGGE, Professor 
the Chinese Language and Literature in the 
Gniversity of Oxford, 


The NARRATIVES of the MISSION 


"B.O:S.,to the TESHU LAMA, 
0 ORT TNE Pf THOMAS MANNING to 
LHASA ted, 


mith Notes, an Introduction, 
Lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning, by 
ee R. MaRKHAM, O.B., F.R.S. Demy 8vo, 
with Mapsand Illustrations, pp. clxi,-314, cloth, 21s. 
56, cloth, 7s 6d. 
ow ready, crown 8v0, pp. 456, ) 78 
one! IUM’S BOOK ; or, Guide for 
Mediums and for Evocations. Containing the 
Theoretic Teaching of — concerning all kinds 
Manifestations, the Means of Communication 
A the Invisible World, the Development of 
Tadienimity, &c., &c. By ALLEN KARDEC. Trans- 
iated by ANNA BLACKWELL. 


nd Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. 
Now ready, S00 x.-244, cloth, 6s. 


JONAS FISHER. By the Earl of 


SOUTHESK. 


In preparation, 
EMS of LIFE and MIND. 
Gzorcs Henny Lewes. Second Series: The 
Physical Basis of Mind. 
In the press, 2 vols. 8y0, cloth. 


LIGIOUS 
Ap ANALYSIS a 


Fourth, considerably enlarged, Edition, 
ao. en crown 8vo, cloth. 

ITERARY and SOCIAL JUDG- 
a MENTS. By W. R. GREG. 


® 
Shortly, 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth. 


OSTRICHESand OSTRICH FARMING. 
By JuLivus DE MOSENTHAL, Oonsul-General in 
France of the South-African Republics, late 
Member of the Legislative Council of the Cape of 
Good Hope, &c., &c.; and J. E. HaRTING, Fellow 
of the Linnwan and Zoological Societies, Member 
of the British Ornithologists’ Union, &c., &. 


Ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo0, cloth, 10s 6d. 
MISTAKEN AIMS and ATTAINABLE 
IDEALS of the ARTISAN CLASS. By W. B. 
Gree. 
Ready, 1 yol. crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
LANGUAGE and its STUDY, with 
Reference to the Indo-European Family 
of By W. D. Watney, Professor of 
Sanskrit and Instructor of Modern Langu in 
Yale College. Edited by the Rev. R. Mornis, M.A., 
LL.D. 


Lyol. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
cloth. 


Shortly, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


LEAVES from a WORD-HUNTER’S 
NOTE-BOOK. Being some Contributions to 
> Etymology. By the Rev. A. S. PALMER, 

A. 


Ready, Second Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
The PRINCIPLES of COMPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY. By A, H.Saycs, Fellow and Tutor 
of Queen's Vollege, Oxford. 
Shortly, 8vo. 
TRANSACTIONS of the SECOND SESSION of the 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of 
ORIENTALISTS. Held in London in September, 
1874. Edited by Ropert K. DovuG.as, Honorary 
Secretary. 
Just published, crown 8vo, pp. 150, cloth, 5s. 
LOVE'S TRILOGY: a Poem. By 
THOMAS SINCLAIR, M.A. 
Demy 8yo, pp. xxxii.-420, cloth, 16s. 
KASHMIR AND KASHGHAR: a 


Narrative of the Journey of the Embassy to Kash- 
ghar in 1873-74. By H. W. BELLew, O.S.L 


Demy 8vo, pp. xi.-420, cloth, 12s. 


SKETCHES of ANGLO- JEWISH 
HISTORY. By James Picciorro. 


1 vol. post 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A RETROSPECT of the RELIGIOUS 
LIFE of ENGLAND; or, Church, Puritanism, and 
Free Inquiry. By J. J. TAYLER, B.A, Reissued, 
with an Introductory Chapter on Recent Develop- 
ment, by JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D. 


Shortly, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth. 

PIDGIN-ENGLISH SING-SONG: or, 

Songs and Stories in the China-English Dialect. 

With a Vocabulary. By CHARLES G. LELAND. 
Just published, 8yo, pp. xx.-460, cloth, 21s. 


The DISTRICT of BAKARGANJ ; its 


History and Statistics. By H. Bsvsripor, B.S. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


NEW WORK BY LORD CRAWFORD. 
Now ready, 870, 103 64. 
ARGO; or, the QUEST of the GOLDEN FLEECE. 
A Metrical Tale, in Ten Books. 
By the Earl of CRAWFORD and BALCARRES. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Uniform with SMITH’S ‘‘ DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE.”’ 
Now ready, Vol. I., with Illustrations, medium 8vo, 31s 64.—A 


DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Comprising the History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian Church. 
By VARIOUS WRITERS. 

Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and Professor CHEETHAM, M.A. 





This Work commences at the point at which the “ Dictionary of the Bible" leaves off, and gives an account 
of the Institutions of the Christian Church from the time of the Apostles to the age of Charlemagne. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





SMITH’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Fourth Edition, with Maps and Plans, 3 vols. 8vo, 31s 64. 


A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD, 
From the Earliest Records to the Fall of the Western Empire, A.D. 455. 
By PHILIP SMITH, B.A., 
Author of “ The Student's Manual of Old and New Testament History,” &c. 


“In relating not only all the leading events of the epochs here referred to, but also the remarkable incidents 
of the periods between the ——— epochs, one great and rare power was required—that of condensation. 
There are cases in which an historian not only has Se of materials, but he is bound to use them 
all. Such @ case has existed here, and Mr. Smith has mm equal to its exigencies. The style of the volumes 
is sustained with the equal tone of a single able, unimpassioned, and dignified historian throughout.”—Atheneum. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


DANIEL DEROND A. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
BOOK V.—-MORDECAI. 
Will be published on May 29, prico 5s. 
To be completed in Eight Books, published Monthly. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
To be had at all Booksellers, Libraries, and Railway Bookstalls. 








MR. GLADSTONE ON MODERN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 





The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for JUNE, 
to be published on the 29th inst. will contain, “ The 
COURSES of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT,” a Paper 
Jor the Day. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


M.P. 





STRAHAN and ©O., Paternoster Row. 









Just published, crown 8vo, price 9s. 
JESAR in EGYPT, COSTANZA, 


and other Poems. By JosEpH E..is. 

“+ Estelle ’......i8 original in though Bast RING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 
The — takes a —. y~h. 4 » considered | __._ a eeees See d 
in some degree , but dea! it most grace- peec 
fully and delicately. Mr. Bendall has scarce written a ad a R 5 ot m a 
line of which he need feel ashamed, and has written before the hom Sencha Association. Price 
ly which he may be proud.”"—Zraminer. Sixpence. “ 

“Mr. Bendall has —~ uncommon gifts of the 
poetical kind. He has fancy, pathos, and much power 


Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
““ [STELLE,” and other POEMS. By 
GERARD BENDALL. 

t and treatment. 





INCREASED GRANTS to DENOMINA- 


of melodious versification.” . TIONAL SCHOOLS. A Speech by *Mr. Jooegh 
London: EpwarD E. BARRETT, 25 Paternoster! Chamberlain at the Birmingham Schoo . With 
Square, E.C. Supplement. Price Tenpence. 





UOVA ITALIA, Second Series. A} Apply to the Pusiisuer, National Education 
Foum in Tee Contes. 8v0, pp. 273, cloth, 6s. | League, 17 Ann Street, Birmingham. 
BY ee ite padcocteet written with great dsshana| PYHE BERLIN NATIONAL 
liveliness, great force, and point. An ad- GALLERY.—See the BUILDER of this Week 
mirable com ion to the Continental tourist.” —Zdin- “a or by post 44d) for View and Particulars—View 
burgh Daily \ Plans of Hastings Town Hall—Proposed Subway 
““ His versification has an easy flow, and is tly | —Concrete—O} The Sewage Oonference—At 
ponte ong % yt » ey, leasante 4 Work at the Brite Ete ates ~~ 
b ot « 

ae do ‘Standard. shes — ments in House-Building, &c.—4s Catherine, and all 


oun. "ome 
Newsmen. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, London. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Through France and Belgium, 
by River and Canal, in the Steam Yacht ‘ Ytene.’ 
By W. J. C. Mogens, R.V.Y.C., Author of “ English 
Travellers and Italian Brigauds.” 1 vol. 8vo, with 


THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY ON| 
THE BIBLE, 





Now ready, complete in 6 vols. medium 8vo. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT: 
































































With an Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and a 
Revision of the Translation. 


By BISHOPS and CLERGY of the ANGLICAN 
CHURCH. 


Edited by F. C. COOK, M.A, 


Canon of Exeter, Preacher at Lincoln's Inn, and Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


Vol. I. The PENTATEUCH. 30s. By 


the Bishop of Ely, Canon Cook, Rev. Samuel 
Clark, Canon Espin, and Rey. J. F. Thrupp. 


Vols, II. & IE. The HISTORICAL BOOKS, 
36s. By Bishop of Bath and Wells, Canon Espin, 
and Canon Rawlinson. 


Vol. IV. The PORTICAL BOOKS, 24s. 
By the Dean of Wells, Rev. ©. J. Elliott, Canon 
Cook, Rey. E. H. Plumptre, Rey. W. T. Bullock, 
and Rey. T. Kingsbury. 


Vol. V. ISAIAH, JEREMIAH, and 
LAMENTATIONS. 20s. By the Dean of Canter- 
bury and Rev. Dr: Kay. 


Vol. VI. EZEKIEL, DANIEL, and MINOR 
PROPHETS. 25s. By Rev. Dr. Currey, Arch- 
deacon Rose, Rey. J. M. Fuller, Rev. E. Huxtable, 
Professor Gandell, Rey. F. Meyrick, Rev. S. Clark, 
Canon Cook, and Rey. W. Drake. 


*.* The NEW TESTAMENT is in 
active preparation, and the Volumes will follow at 
regular intervals. 














JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Just published. 


:. 

The DEEP THINGS of GOD. By 
the Rev. WM. BATHGATE, Kilmarnock. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 

“ Full of fine philosophical Christian contemplation. 
Sometimes the author reminds us of Isaac Taylor.”— 
Nonconformist. 

“ These great subjects are treated as only a man of 
high intellect, profound thought, and Christly devotion 
could treat them.”—Homilist. 


2. 

MEMORIALS. of a MINISTRY on 
the CLYDE. Being Sermons Preached in Gourock 
Free Church, by the late Rev. ROBERT MACELLAR. 
With a Biographical Notice by the Rev. A. B 
Bruce, D.D., Professor of Theology, Free Church 
Coliege, Glasgow. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
price 7s, cloth, 

“These sermons are the work of a man who had 
evidently a deep spiritual life of his own, as well as 
great natural gifts, and who would undoubtedly have 
attained remarkable eminence as a preacher, if his life 
had been prolonged.”—Speetator. 

“Rich in thought, and treated with an admirable 
breadth of view and force of personal conviction.”— 
Daily Mail. 


3. 

OUR LORD'S THREE RAISINGS 
from the DEAD. By the Rey. HUGH MACMILLAN, 
LL.D., F.B.S.E., Author of “Bible Teachings in 
Nature.” Crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 

“He has written a book on one of the most trying 
themes, which is at once edifying and instructive, full 
of devotional feryour as of fine thought.”—Noncon- 

formist. 

“A spirit of earnest piety pervades the book, its 
language is simple and unaffected, and it abounds in 
apt and felicitous illustration.”—Scolsman, 


4. 

PRACTICAL EDUCATIONISTS and 
their SYSTEMS of TEACHING. By James 
Lerron, Principal of the Church of Scotland 
Normal School, Glasgow. Crown 8vo, price 6s, 
cloth. 

“Mr. Leitch, in this capital book, presents us, ina 
compact and well-digested form, with all that is of most 
value in the really practical methods of the greatest 
men who have formulated aud left on record their 
viaws on this subject.”—School Board Chronicle, 

* He writes a lively and vigorous style, is not with- 
out a sense of humour, praises and criticises with 
candour and freedom.”—Speciator, 


Glasgow : JAMES MACLEHOSE, Publisher to 
the University. 












London : 
MACMILLAN and CO.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 








Curing this Disease. 


Ilius:rations, 15s. 


8y0, with Portrait, 21s. 


Pearls of the Pacific. By J. W. 


BoppAM WHETHAM. With 8 Illustrations, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Up to the Mark. By Mrs. Day, 


Author of “ From Pirth to Bridal.” 3 vols. 


Phebe, Junior: a Last Chronicle 


of Carlingford. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 


(Just ready. 
Hearts or Coronets. By Alice 
Kriye6, Author of “ Queen of Herself.” 3 vols. 
* A novel far beyond the average. The plot is ably 
conceived and developed, and there are some scenes 
drawn with immense power.”"—Messenger. 


‘Linked Lives. By Lady Gertrude 


DovGLas. 3 vols. 
“ This story is full of interest from beginning to end. 
Its sketches in Glasgow and Brittany are very spirited.” 
—Spectator. 


A Fight with Fortune. By 


MortIMeER COLLINS. 3 vols. 
“Mr. Collins is very much himself in ‘ A Fight with 
Fortune.’ There is no lack of pretty, idyllic pictures; 
there are plenty of smart sayings.”—Atheneum. 


No Love Lost. By Mrs. Randolph, 


“Mrs. Randolph writes agreeably.”—Apectator. 











THE NEXT GREAT POLITICAL 
QUESTION. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 420 pages, cloth, 3s 6d. 


SYSTEMS OF LAND TENURE IN 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


A Series of Essays, published under the sanction 
of the Cobden Club. 


Edited by J. W. PROBYN. 


Published for the Cobden Club by CASSELL, PETTER 
and GALPIN: London, Paris, and New York. 

ART IV. of PICTURESQUE 

« EUROPE is now ready at all respectable Book- 
sellers in Town and Country, and at the Railway 
Bookstalls. 

“If fature Parts prove as good as the one before us, 
this publication will become, not only the HAND- 
SOMEST GUIDE-BOOK TO EUROPE that has yet 
appeared, but it will be a work of art, an illustration 
of the perfection to which the art of wood-engraving 
has now reached.”—Morning Post. 

CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 


} yee INCOGNITA; or, the Convents 
of the United Kingdom. By JOHN NICHOLAS 
Morpny, Author of “Ireland, Industrial, Political, 
and Social.” Popular Edition. With several New 
Chapters, and the Statistics of Convents brought 
down to the Present Day. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 536 pp., 
price 6s. 

London: Buens and OATES, 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Just published, price One Shillin g. 
‘- HOUSE of GOD: a Sermon, 
Preached at the Opening of the New High-Pave- 

ment Chapel, Nottingham, on Friday, April 28, 1876, 
by CHARLES BEARD, B.A. Also, TWO SERMONS, 
Preached at the same place, on Sunday, April 30, 1876, 
by RicHarp A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. With a Preface by 
James Martineau, LL.D., D.D. 

WILLIAMS and NorGArs, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





Life of Marie Antoinette. By 


Professor CHARLES DUKE YONG8. 2 vols. crown 


Buseck woop’s MAG AZ} 
for JONE, 1876. No. DCCXXYVI Pineal 
CONTENTS, = % 
A WoMAN-HATER.—Part I. 
a a MOORISH PLAYS. 
: THE LADY CANDIDATE.—Conclusion, 
— ae WITH A DBSFINITS Opjgcr, 
INTER IN A NORTHUMBRIAN W ATERING-Pracg 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
HER MAJESTY's OPPOSITION. 
W. BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 








RASER’SMAGAZINE, No. LXXVET 
JUNE. 
CONTENTS. 
Lorp MACAULAY. 
REMARKS ON MODERN WARFARE. 
MODERN NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE, 
THE POOR AND THE HOspPIrAts, 
i. es IMPERIAL TITLE. 
UARTER-SESSIONS UNDER QUEEN E 
RUNES AND at oy —— 
CALVIN AT GENEVA, 
ON THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 
THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF E@yprt. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 
([ HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW fe 
JUNE. 
a 7 2 CONTENTS. 
HE NEW DOMESDAY-BOOK. By Hon, E, 
Stanley. . x Lyalpt 
THE FINANCIAL CRISIS IN AMERICA. By Horace 
A BALLAD OF PAST MERIDIAN. By George Meredith, 
EARLY AUTUMN ON THE LOWER YANG-T2ZE, By Cyprian 
A. G. Bridge. 
A SHORT PLEA FOR AGNOSTICISM. By Leslie Stephen 
James Norrucore, R.A. By John Thackray Bunge, 
INDIA AND LANCASHIRE. By R. Raynsford Jackson, 
CoMPULSORY EDUCATION. By John White, 
HoMé AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 198 Piccadilly, 
ONDON SOCIETY for JUNE, 187§ 

4 Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT. Contains; 

“ THs SON OF VULCAN.” By the Authors of “ 
Money Mortiboy,” “The Golden Butterfly” ge, 
Part II. Chaps. 14 and 15. 

MICHAEL STROGOFF; OR, THE RUSSIAN COURIER; By 
Jules Verne. Chaps. 9, 10, and 11. 

Hgp SHE BUT KNOWN. By Theo. Gift. 

“He wWouLD BE A Soupise!" By R. Mountengy 
Jephson. Chaps, 12 to 18. 

RINKOMANIA: WHAT IT WILL COME TO. 

Nort 1n TH® Busy Day. 

THE RoYAL ACADEMY FROM A SOCIAL Port OF Vigy, 

“ My Own CHILD.” By Florence Marryat. Chaps, 4l, 

32. and 33. 
CARPE DIEM. 
Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE; and 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London. 
Monthly, 2s. 6d. 
—_ CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 

1, THE COURSES OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By th 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

2. Persia IN 1876. By Arthur Arnold. 

3. THe DRAMA. By Walter Herries Pollock. 

4. ON OUR PRESENT SYSTEM OF ELEMENTARY Epvdi- 
TION. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 

5. ON THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMEBT, 
By Professor Lewis Campbell. Part IL. 

6, EVOLUTION AND THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. By 
Anna Swanwick. 

7. Davip FRigpRICH STRAUSS: a Chapter in the 
History of Modern Religious Thought. By the 
Rev. A. M. Fairbairn. Part IL. 

8. Toe LATEST THEORY ABOUT BACON. A Replpto 
Mr. Spedding. By Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. 

STRAHAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 
ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

\ No. 200, for JUNE. Price Is. 

CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 


1, RUSSIAN VILLAGE COMMUNITIES. By D. Mackenzie 
Wallace. 

2. MapcaPr VIOLET. By William Black, Author of 
“ A Princess of Thule,” &c. Chaps. 21-23. 

8. THE PRIVATE VIEW AT THE ACADEMY. 

4. FELLOWSHIPS AND NATIONAL CULTURE. By Pro 
fessor Sidney Colvin. 

5. QUAKERS AND QUAKERISM. By Ellice Hopkins. 

6. THe VENUS OF QUINIPILY. 

7. NATURAL RELIGION. VIL. 

8. THs Rise OF NATURALISM IN ENGLISH ART. By 
Frederick Wedmore. 2. George Morland 
Wheatley. 

9.To A YOUNG LADY ON THE APPROACH OF THB 


SEASON. By H.S. Edwards. 
0. THE STAGE IN FRANCE. By the Vicomte de Calonne. 
1, DOMESTIC SeRVICB. 
12. THs ENDOWMENT OF ResgARCH. By Bev. M. 
Creighton. 


MHE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
for JUNE, price One Shilling, contains:— 


—e 








Just published, Vol. IL., 8vo, price 10s 6d. | 
ELLER (Dr. E.).—The Contents and | 
Origin of the Acts of the Apostles critically in- | 
vestigated. Preceded by Dr. Fr. Overbeck’s Introduc- 
tion to the Acts of the Apostles from De Wette's | 
Handbook. Translated by JosepH DARE. (In 2 vols.) | 
Vol. II. 2 vols, 8vo, 21s. | 
WILLIAMS and NorGatTs, 14 Henrietta Street, | 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick | 
Street, Edinburgh. | 





Ready, each 1s, 
UGBY SCHOOL. Remarks and 
Judgment of Vice-Chancellor Malins in Dr. Hay- 
man's Case, with Preface by J. MARSHALL HAYMAN, | 
Extracts from Minute Book of Governing Body, with 
Comments. Edited by 8S. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 
ARTHUR H. MOXxON, 21 Paternoster Row; and all 
Booksellers. 
Fourth Edition, post free, Is. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
By Roperr Watts, M.D., | 
M.RB.C.S., L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish | 
Square, London. 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


| 





The Shadow of the Sword: a Romance. By Robert 
Buchanan. (Continued).—Literature and the Drama: 
a Toast. By W. Hepworth Dixon.—My Ocean Log 
from Newcastle to Brisbane. By Red Spinner. Part 
II.—The Token of the Silver Lily: a Poem. By the 
Author of “Comin’ thro’ thé: Rye.” Part IV. The 
Plighting of the Troth. (Continued.)—Under Foreiga 
Mahogany. By Fia Bec. 1. En Pension.—Over 82 
Old-Land Surface. By Dr. J. E. Taylor, F.GS— 
Leaves from the Journal of a Ohaplain-of Ease. Edited 
by his Literary Executor, W. MeOullagh Torrens, MP. 
VII. The Rejected Picture.—Yuchting, Past and Pre- 
sent. By Andrew Thomson.—Leigh Hunt and his 
Letters. (Continued.) By Charles and Mary Cowden 
Clarke—To Her: a Rondeau, By W. CO. Bennet, 
D.C.L.—A Dog and his Shadow: (Coneluded.) By B. 
E. Francillon, Author of “Olympia: a Romance, 
“ Pearl and Emerald,” “Earl's Dene,” “Zelda's For- 
tune,” &c.—Table-Talk. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentle- 


| man.—Preface, Contents, &c., to Vol. XVL 


Mr. Justin MeCarthy, Author of ‘Dear Lady Dis 
dain,” &c., will contribute to the JULY Number of the 
GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE a complete Novelette, 
entitled “ LOVE in IDLENESS.” 1 

To the AUGUST Number, Mr. Charles Gibbon wil 
contribute a complete Story, called, “In PASTURES 


GREEN. x 
London: GRANT and Co., 72 to 78 Turnmill Street, E.0. 
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RCHER’S GRADUATED MODERN FRENCH ANTHOLOGY. 
CAsSAL ~ “ II., completion, in small 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
y OGY of MODERN FRENCH POETRY, 
NTHOLOS d Extracts from the be 
10R COURSE, comprising 252 Short Pieces an tracts from the best 
= of the XIXth Century. Edited by ©. Cassan, LL.D., French Pro- 
Franet Fpniversity College, London, &., and by T. Karcuer, LL.B., French Pro- 
fessor in the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, &c. 
/ L, JUNIOR COURSE, comprising 165 Short Poems, with English Vocabu- 
¢ Idioms and Difficulties, price 3s 6d. 
lary © London: LONGMANS and Co. 





PHILADELPHIA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 
In crown 8vo, with Maps and 42 Illustrations, price 10s 6d. 

HE ENGLISHMAN’S ILLUSTRATED GUIDE-BOOK 
the UNITED STATES and CANADA, especially adapted to the use of 
on urists. Third Edition, with Appendix comprising an Illustrated De- 
eee ot the Buildings and Grounds of the International Exhibition of 1876 at 

scr 
Philadelphia. London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
ISCELLANEOUS POEMS. _ By Francis M. Dean, 
B.A., T.C.D. 
Dublin: E. Ponsonby and W. MaGes. London: LONGMANS and Co. 


TWO CHANCELLORS ; Prince Gortchakof 


and Prince Bismarck. By M. JULIAN KLACZKO. Translated by Mrs. Talr. 


A HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURAL 


Translated from the German of A. ROSENGARTEN by W. 
COLLETT SANDARS. With 639 Illustrations. Large demy 8vo, 21s. , 


The INDUSTRIAL ARTS: Historical Sketches. 
With 242 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. Published for the Committee of 
Council on Education. 


HANDBOOK to the SPECIAL LOAN COL- 


LECTION of SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. Large crown 8vo. Published 
for the Committee of Council on Education. 


ATTA TROLL, and other Poems. By Heryricu 


Heise. Translated into English by THOMAS SELBY EGAN. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


. + 
OLD TRUTHS in a NEW LIGHT; or, an 
Earnest Endeavour to Reconcila Material Science with Spiritual Science and 
Scripture. By the Countess of CAITHNESS. Demy 8vo, 15s. 
Morning Post.—‘‘ Every one must admire the sincere piety, the wide reading, 
and the deep thought which characterise the volume throughout. One does not, 
as @ geveral rule, expect the feminine mind to turn naturally to abstruse philo- 





NEW STORY by Mrs, OLIPHANT. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE contains the First Part 
of a NEW STORY, entitied CARITA, by Mrs OLIPHANT, with an Illustration, 


On May 29, One Shilling, No. 198. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE. 


With Illustrations by George du Maurier and A. Hopkins. 
CONTENTS. 
Caniti. (With an Illustration.) Part} Lorp FArRLAND's SECRET. 
I. Chaps. 1. The Beresfords. 2. A | THOUGHTS ON THE Mass IN B MINOR 


Fright. 3. Honeymooning. | OF SEBASTIAN Bacu. 
A Greek Hy. | THe ATONEMENT OF LEAM DuwNDAS. 
THE QUICK MARCH OF THE FOURTEENTH | (With an Illustration.) Book II. 
REGIMENT. | Chaps. 21. In his Right Mind. 22. My 
WALKING Tours. | Queen Still. 23. On the Fell-side. 
WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE. ‘ 24. The Day of Rest. 





SMITH, ELDER AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
STUDIES of GREEK POETS. Second 


Series. By JoBN ADDINGTON Symonns, M.A. Crown 8vo, 1¢s ¢d. 


LIFE with the HAMRAN ARABS: a 


Sporting Tour of some Officers of the Guards in the Soudan during the 
Winter of 1874-75. By Artuur B. R. Myers, Surgeon, Coldstream Guards. 
With Photographic Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. (This day. 


HUMAN NATURE: a Mosaic of Sayings, 


Maxims, Opinions, and Reflections on Life and Character. Selected and 
arranged by DAvip W. MITCHELL, Author of “Ten Years in the United 
States.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


FRENCH PICTURES in ENGLISH CHALK: 


By the Author of “ The Member for Paris,” &c. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The SHORES of LAKE ARAL. By 


HERBERT WOOD, Major, Royal Engineers. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 14s. 
“A valuable contribution to physical and political geography."—Atheneum. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “FAR from the MADDING CROWD.” 


The HAND of ETHELBERTA. By Thomas 


Harpy, Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” With 11 Illustrations by 
GEORGE PU MAURIER. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 
“Full of pi d humour...... A more entertaining book than ‘The Hand of 


5) 7 


an 
Ethelberta’ has not been published for many a year. Of that there can be no doubt.” 











] theories, and the present book becomes all the more ge from 

the work of a woman...... Of one thing there can be no doubt, this is a 
yolume that cannot be passed over; it is more than the ‘book of the season,’ it is 
a highly significant ‘sign of the times.’” 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 15s. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS 


PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S., 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy's Hospital. 


“A standard work of reference.”"—Lancet——“ A book of first-rate merit.”"— 
Practitioner ——“ Very full and exhaustive throughout.”—Spectator——“ A work 
with which every educated man ought to make himeelf familiar."—Chemical News. 


J.and A. CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


All the Best New Books in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, 
and Adventure, and the Higher Ojass of Fiction, are in circulation at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and 
arrangements are made for an ample supply of Forthcoming Works of general 
interest as they appear. 








First-class Subscription, One Guined per Annum, 
Commencing at ary date. 
Revised Lists of Books recently added to the Library, and of Surplus Copies 
withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded 
postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


~ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
rary, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &e., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 








“ Fall of life and epirit. Bright all through with the sunshine of humour and 
fancy.”"—Zvaminer. 

“Every page bears unmistakable evidence of having been written by & man of 
great talent, quick wit, and vigorous humour."—Standard. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “MEMORIALS of MILLBANK.” 


LOLA: a Tale of the Rock. By Arthur 


GairritHs, Author of “ The Queen's Shilling,” “ Memorials of Millbank,” &c. 
3 vols, (This day. 


SMITH, ELDER and CO.S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
New Volumes, feap. 8vo, Illustrated Boards, 2s. 
MR. WYNYARD’S WARD. By Holme Lee. 
GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By E. Lynn Linton. 


REISSUE of THACKERAY'S WORKS, with all the Original Illustrations, In 22 
Menthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, price 6s 6d, boards. 


Now ready, in 1 vol., price 6s 6d. 
ROUNDABOUT PAPERS ; 
The SECOND FUNERAL of NAPOLEON. 


With Illustrations. 





NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS, 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol., containing Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price 3s 6d. 


The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By Anthony Trollope. 
The CLAVERINGS. By Anthony Trollope. 
The STRUGGLES of BROWN, JONES, and ROBINSON. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


TRANSFORMATION: a Romance. By Nathaniel 


HAWTHORNE. 
PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. By Charles Reade. 
ROMANTIC TALES. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 
DOMESTIC STORIES. By the Author of “ John Halifax.” 
NO NAME. By Wilkie Collins. . 
ARMADALE. By Wilkie Collins. 
AFTER DARK. By Wilkie Collins. 
MAUDE TALBOT. By Holme Lee. 
The MOORS and the FENS. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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J. BUCHAN TELFER, F.R.G.S., Commander, R.N. 


The CRIMEA and TRANSCAUCASIA. 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth. 


Commodore J. G. GOODENOUGH, R.N., 0.B., C.M.G. 


BOOKS TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 


ANDREW WHITF, LL.D., President of Connell University, 


The WARFARE of SCIENCE; with 


Preface by Professor JoHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.RS. 
Copyright English Edition. + BARS. Crown: ty, 





JOURNALS of, with a Memoir. Edited | “12 Lucas. 


by his Wipow. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


ROBERT H. SCOTT, M.A., F.R.S., Director of the Meteorological Office. 


WEATHER-CHARTS and STORM- 


WARNINGS.’ With 50 Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 


Captain T. H. BALDWIN, F.Z.S. 


The LARGE and SMALL GAME of 


BENGAL and the NORTH-WEST PROVINCES of INDIA, Feap.4to, 


cloth. 


G O. DREWRY, M.D., Author of ‘The Common-Sense Management 
of the Stomach ;” and H. C. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S. 


CUP and PLATTER; or, Notes on Food 


and its Effects. Fceap. 8vo, cloth. 


F. H. BRADLEY, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 


ETHICAL STUDIES: Critical Essays 


in Moral Philosophy. Large post 8vo, cloth. 
OHRISTOPHERSON ‘(the late Rev. HENRY), Assistant-Minister at 


Trinity Church, Brighton. 


CHRISTOPHERSON’S SERMONS. 2nd 


Series. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


A. WAY. 
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TRANSLATIONS from the WORKS of 


GERMAN POETS of the EIGHTEENTH ETEENTY 
CENTURIES. —— 


HERBERT GARDNER. 


SUNFLOWERS : 


Feap. 8vo, cloth. 


The ODES of HORACE; Literally 


Translated in Metre. Feap. 8vo. 
FREDERICK LOCKER. 


LONDON LYRICS. A New and Reviseg 


Edition, with Additions and a Portrait of the Author. 
AUBREY DE VERE, Author of “ Alexander the Great,” &, 


St. THOMAS of CANTERBURY: 4 


Dramatic Poem. Feap. 8yo, cloth. 
NEW NOVEL NOW IN THE PRESS. 


HOGAN, M.P. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED POETRY. 





PINDAR in ENGLISH RHYME: 
being an Attempt to Render the Epinikian Odes, 
with the principal remaining Fragments of 
Pindar, into English Rhymed Verse. By THOMAS 
CHARLES BARING, M.A., M.P., late Fellow of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, Small 4to, cloth, 7s. 


“Our impression of this translation is that it is un- 
commonly well planned; and that the difficulties of 
the plan, being such as could not fairly be escaped, 
lave been encountered with much skill and diligence, 
po as to give Mr. Baring a very high position among 
the translators of Pindar hitherto.”—Pali Mali Gazette. 


The OLYMPIAN and PYTHIAN 
ODES of PINDAR. A New Translation in Eng- 
lish Verse. By the Rev. F. D. Morice, Fellow of 
oars College, Oxford. Orown 8vo, cloth, price 
7e 6d, 


“Mr. Morice has gone nearer to make Pindar appre- 
Ciable by English readers than we conceived possible.” 
—Athenzum. 


OTHO’S DEATH WAGER. A Dark 
Page of History Illustrated. By HENRY SPICER. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

‘*Mr. Spicer's conception of the leadin rsonages 
of the drama, Covell the Empress, a | ite Knight, 
who was the victim of her unholy passion, is a grand 
one.” —Scotsman. 


MINOR CHORDS; or, Songs for the 
Suffering. A Volume of Verse. By the Rev. 
Basi EDWARDS. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d; 
paper, price 2s 6d. 


“ There is much true pathos and refined versification 
in this little yolume.”—John Bull. 

“ His words are full of a wise and good message. 
There is in his poem a vein of graceful and simple 
melody which will gladden the heart of manya weary 
mourner.”— Standard. 





The DISCIPLES. A New Poem. By 
Mrs. Hamitton King. Second Edition, with some 
Notes. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


‘A very remarkable poem......We feel when we have 
read afew pages that we are in the presence of some- 
thing strange to us, of something large and deep, of 
much more devotion, love, and faith, than we are 
accustomed to...... Original, touching, and bling.” 
—Saturday Review. 


ASPROMONTE, and other Poems. By 
Mrs. HAMILTON Ene. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, price 4s 6d. 

“The ‘Poems of Italy’ are evidently inspired by 

nuine enthusiasm in the cause espoused ; and one of 

m, ‘The Execution of Felice Orsini,’ has much 
poetic merit, the event celebrated being told with 
dramatic force." —Athenzum. 


MONACELLA: a Legend of North 
Wales. A Poem. By AGNaSSTONEHEWSR. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

“The narrative is told by Miss Stonehewer with 
admirable clearness, her la is well chosen. She 
has an ear for harmony, tenderness of feeling, and 
picturesqueness of description.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


INNER and OUTER LIFE: Poems. 


 f the Rey. A. Nogkis. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
3. 





“We recognise some of these poems as old and 
pleasant acquaintances. Mr. Norris touches on many 
themes, moral, social, religious, and physical, and 
gilds them all with the golden hues of a brilliant 
fancy.”—Standard. 


BALLADS of GOOD DEEDS. By 
HENRY ABBEY. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 

“Mr. Abbey tells his story clearly and effectively, his 
sympathies are manly, warm, and true, and his little 
romances will probably please a circle of those readers 
who enjoy, above all things, a stirring narrative in 


easy verse.”"—Academy 





MR. TENNYSON’S NEW 


DRAMA, QUEEN MARY. 
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